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An open letter from Alexander Roberts, President and General Manager, 
Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 


SIBLE, PRACTICAL WAY TO GET PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUS. 
CASE-HISTORY REPORTING ON A NATIONAL SCALE. 


\CTIVE CLIENTS OF INTERSTATE k W LHIS [If ik SO 






hs WE'RE SELLING THE ONL 
& TRATIONS OR USER-BE 


WE ARE NOW CONCERNED WITH THE ADVERTISER WHO 
DOES NOT USE INTERSTATE, AND HE HAS MORE 
COMPANY THAN WE CARE TO SEE. HE HAS HIS OWN 

. REASONS FOR GETTING PICTURES ANOTHER WAY. 

~  THAT’S BECAUSE: 


“ 
r= F He takes it for granted that all national photo services are basically 
the same. 





r- 


bo He is a creature of habit. It is human to stay with the known, 
eschew the untried. 


“> : . 
cS He thinks we’re too expensive. 





S TO THIS ADVERTISER THAT WE SAY 


< 
<© INTERSTATE is the stand-alone corporation in the field. We do NOT want to be placed in the category of other 
photo services. The quality of our product simply cannot be beat (except by the illustrator in the $500-$1000 per 
day bracket). We are perfectionists, and no-one practices that any more; we insist upon at least striving for the ideal 
and too many cameramen chafe under that insistence; we are not a news agency maintaining a by-product commercial 
department; we are not agents for the 2400 local-level photographers who serve our interests (they create photos 
our way or not at all, at our price scheduling, not theirs); we do not say that we expect to be favored with your 
entire campaign (in truth, we are proud of the fact that the client who uses us five times a year pays the same rate, 
1 gets the same all-out, conscientious approach as that accorded to the client who calls upon us 700 times a year). 
*~ We need one show-case assignment from you. It’s tough to break a habit, but you’re getting material another way; 
it’s not the best way, nor is it a way doing us any good. You haven't a thing to lose, for if you’re displeased with 
the end results, return the material to us and there will be no charge (any ethical company would do this anyway). 


~ Cost is relative ...a basic tenet that has been around a long time. It is better economy to spend $100 for an illustration 
that is story-telling, eye-arresting, believable than $50 for a static, mediocre photo. One gets you more readership, 
helps sell your product more effectively. We know we’re priced higher than two photo services. For example, where 
our rate is pegged at $200, one gets $150, the other $175; we say they’re both priced higher than they should be for 
what they’re marketing, while our $200 rate is worth at least $300 in value. EVERY client we have is price- 
conscious; he has to be . . . it is good business to be. Obviously, then, with over 11,000 assignments handled 
annually, our rates have to be regarded as competitive. The one element that we have trouble getting across to a 
non-user of our operation is the rate standardization we offer. Literally, if the quoted charge to you is $100 for a 
photo assignment to be handled in Cleveland, Ohio, then it is $100 for the same type of assignment in Shoshone, 
Idaho or Prescott, Arizona or Key West, Florida or Moosehead Lake, Maine. These rates are standardized, they’re 
pre-determined (you always know in advance what your total cost will be), and they’re realistic. 
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INTERSTATE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 


DISTRICT OFFICES 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y... MURRAY HILL 8-1880 

469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11. ILL. MICHIGAN 2-0080 

700 MONTGOMERY ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL.. GARFIELD 1-1987 

PARK AVENUE BLOG..N. W COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH. WOODWARD 1-6900 
8 F. JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST.. PITTSBURGH 19, PA.,. COURT 1-2980 

38639 WILSHIRE BLVO , LOS ANGELES 5. CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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BOND 
PAPER 
PROBLEM 
4 


BEST 
WAY 
OUT 


Choose an EAGLE-A TROJAN BOND PAPER 


TROJAN BOND COCKLE FINISH - TROJAN BOND OPAQUE + TROJAN LAID - TROJAN BOND SMOOTH VELLUM 


To get the right bond paper for every job, specify an Eagle-A Trojan Bond paper every time! The Eagle-A 
Trojan group of 25% cotton fiber bond papers offers you a choice of finishes — ideal for letterpress, lithography 
and raised printing. Every Trojan Bond paper has a fine appearance and good printing, typing and erasing 


qualities. They’re all available in standard weights and sizes in sparkling whites — and Trojan Bond Cockle 

Finish comes in attractive colors, too. Here’s your best tua : 
> ~_ 

choice of bond papers for business stationery and direct mail AGLE A PAPE RS 

with envelopes to match. For a sample portfolio, write Dept. PT. Lr) Better papers are made with Cotton Fiber 

AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, HOLYOKE, MASS., MAKERS OF EAGLE-A COUPON BOND AND OTHER FINE EAGLE-A PAPERS 
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1960 SUMMER OLYMPICS IN 
DE  RAPSEVELSON EERE. S08 FENs 90 Siw Dok Shem agent 36 to 
CBS TELEVISION NETWORK September |2. the CBS Television Network will 





present a total of 32 broadcasts, averaging more 
be more tha 20d sport if you take " 
ec more a8 . J take than one hour of ¢ verage @ Gay 








Advertisers 
t 


ners to the Summer Olympic Games } 
mers to th nme npic Game new Fall 


who want to get a runn 
selling season will be interested to know that ee, 
two-thirds of these broadcasts will occur on or 
aceptional advertising after Labor Day Weekend. Thus far P Lorillard 
Co. has purchased one-quarter of the series and 
General Mills, Inc., one-e: 





Rome, via the exclusive broadcasts of the 
CBS Television Network. You will be the far 











nce — Vast, ex 
ack day after day 
il talking about this network's 
Wint 


In a truly unique combing 





on of advertising 
ulues, sponsors of the Summer Olympics will 















Olympics at Squaw gainthe continuity and frequency of impact found 
. marveling at the thrills of in» regular series, together with all the excite | 
Olympic F advertisers still marveling ment and prestige generated by a newsworthy 
he size and quality of the television audience special” of major dimensions Not to mention 
_ a huge circle of new friends brought to you ex 
ne chews very four lower in- — iusively on the CBS TELEVISION NETWORK | 
fa w Winter Games. tf 





or “high-ticket 





The broadcasts from Squaw Valley also attracted 


nore adult viewers per family than any other 








er program - with the that a leading 


¢ maker was the first advertiser to spon 





w a part of the Summer series. (Because of 





wumber of viewers of all ages. a famous 





| maker soon followed ) Altogether, more 
100 million Americans tuned in. 





Yet the Winter Games were scarcely more than 
a warm-up exercise for the Summer Olympics 

the world’s greatest sports spectacle—to be 
held this year in the ancient thoroughfares and 
modern arenas of the Eternal City. Television 
tourists will follow the Marathon from the 
Capitoline Hill along the Appian Way, past the 
Coliseum to the Arch of Constantine. Sports 
enthusiasts will see Herb Elliott of the 3:54 mile, 
the seven-foot high-jumping John Thomas, the 











fabulou wimmers the foremost Mepham 
nd w tes of our time drawn AGE 7) 
qua he globe 





cs to the Ameri. 
s of cach event 


This newspaper ad has been reproduced with the per- 
mission of the CBS Television Network. Designed by 
Lou Dorfsman. Production Manager-Ed Side. Ad pro- 


duced as a 22x16 overall halftone with surprint type. 


COLLIER 


PHOTO ENGRAVING ix 
240 WEST 40™ STRE 


NEW YORK 18. NEW YORK 
PHONE: OXFORD 5-0400 

















THERE'S 
MADNESS 












































IN OUR 
METHOD 


Many an advertising 

truth is said in jest. And 
television commercials 

by Terrytoons are the 

best way to tickle viewers, 
tackle sales! (Or, if you 
prefer, Terrytoons’ 
creativity will mirror 

your more serious side. ) 

No matter what your 
advertising “personality” — 
wild or mild, zany or 
straightforward—you’ll 
find it reflected to 
perfection in television 
commercials produced by... 


©®TERRYTOONS 
A Division of CBS Films Inc. 
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Theme: Corporate 


Design Programs 
Section | 


FOUR MAJOR CORPORATE 
DESIGN PROGRAMS 31 


WESTINGHOUsE—A new design pro 
eram for an old and_ established 
company is led by four top de- 
signers .. . Eliot Noyes, Paul Rand, 
Herbert Matter, Charles Eames. 


sy R. Ek. Huppertz. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK — Corporate — mer- 
gers and packaging design bring 
independent designers, Morton 
Goldsholl and Saul Bass together 
on a complete redesign program. 


By H. U. Hoffman. 


WARNER BROTHERS PACKAGING DIVI 
sion—The need for an image in- 
dependent of its already famous 
parent company stimulated the de- 
sign of the “flying red box” symbol 
lor Warner's packaging livision. 
By Ed Kozlowski. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
—At Container, many corporate 
design concepts had their origin. 
The philosophy is traced through 
the years. Moving throughout the 
story are the men whose vision 
brought these concepts to life. 


4 Print 
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Section 2 


14 CAPSULED CORPORATE 

DESIGN PROGRAMS 51 
Abbott) Laboratories, Aluminum 
Company of America, Anheuser- 
Busch, Armstrong Rubber, Auto- 
mation Development, Canada Dry, 
Diamond Alkali, General Mills, In 
ternational Paper, Kellogg, Merritt 
Chapman & Scott, Newbold Ameri 
can, Smith-Corona Marchant, Ster- 


ling Forest Gardens. 


Section 3 


PHE FUTURE OF 
CORPORATE DESIGN 61 


‘Two recent speeches by a designer 
and a researcher explore the grow- 
ing complexity of corporate design 


problems. 


\ New Look at the Corporate 
Image. By Gordon Lippincott. 


Research and the Corporate Im 
age. By William Capitman. 
Section 4 


CORPORATE DESIGN 


REVISIETED 67 


\ review of PRINT's first Corpo 
rate Image Edition. Among the 
stories: IBM, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, CBS, The Trademark. 


FEATURES 


People in Print 

lop Drawer 

Materials and Methods 
Letterhead Design 

In My Opinion 


Production notes 





Paper 
Cover: Standard’s Shenandoah Cover, 80 Ib. 

Dext: West Virginia’s Sterling Letterpress Enamel; 
Cantine’s Fsopus, India tint. 


Type Faces 

Heads: 18 pt Baskerville 
Body: 9 pt Baskerville 
Legends: 6 pt Baskerville 


Fditorial & Advertising: 


New York 17, N.Y., 535 Fifth Ave., 
MUrray Hill 7-6150 

Milton L. Kaye: Co-Publishet 

Nanci A. Lyman: Executive Editor 
Mary Ellen Thiele: Managing Editon 
Richard L. Reed: Sales Manager 
Angela O'Donovan: Secretary 

Ruedi Roth: Guest Art Director 
Cover Design: Ruedi Roth 


Circulation & Advertising: 


Washington, D. C., 1519 Connecticut Ave. 
COlumbia 5-9727 

Robert Cadel: Co- Publisher 

Ruby K. Phillips: Subscription Manager 
Arthur Chernow: Production Manager 

A. L. Starobin: Auditing 


Editorial Advisory Board: 


Will Burtin, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Arthur Cohen, 
Mildred Constantine, Ralph = Eckerstrom, Egbert 
Jacobson, Keith W. Jennison, Frank Lieberman, 
Ronald G. MacDonald. 


The print run for this edition: 10,000 Audited 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues to the 
volume. This is Vol. XIV) No. 6, November 
December 1960, issue. Publication and editorial 
office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Tele- 
phone: MUrray Hill 7-6150. Subscription rate, $9 
per year; foreign postage $3 additional. Copyright 
1960, by Kaye-Cadel Publishing Corp. All rights 
reserved. Second Class Postage paid at Washington, 
D.C. and additional offices. 
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REPRODUCED IN 4 COLORS BY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY ON INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE, VELLUM FINISH. BASIS 25 X 38—80 LB.—56 


International Paper’s Ti-Opake, gives opacity 


plus detailed reproduction like this 


(The amazing ink stand-out of this versatile paper brings life to your picture) turn pace » 


10. PRINTED 





18 UP AT 4000 IPH 


What you 





should know about International Ti-Opake 


—a leading member of International Paper’s first family of fine papers 


ERE IS why so many leading printers 
H choose International Ti-Opake. 
Ti-Opake is a high-opacity paper. It 
takes ink perfectly. Dries quickly with- 
out feathering or offsetting. And Ti- 
Opake’s clean surface and high level of 
printability help bring pictures to life. 
You can count on excellent printing re- 
sults with International Ti-Opake—in bril- 


® 


liant full color or striking black and white. 

International Paper’s Ti-Opake is a 
multi-process paper. It is made to order 
for offset-lithography, letterpress, silk- 
screen or sheet-fed gravure. 

In both smooth and vellum finishes it 
can be used for resort folders, greeting 
cards, price lists, annual reports and an- 
nouncements. And you will find its fast- 


drying properties make it ideal for rush 
letterpress jobs. 

Ask your paper merchant today about 
our 84% x 11 ream-sealed packages with 
handy pull-tape opener. They are perfect 
for small offset-duplicating presses and 
come in convenient pull-tape junior car- 
tons. International Ti-Opake is also avail- 
able in all standard book sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


FINE PAPER DIVISION « NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 















People in Print 





Ruedi Roth 


An intriguing variety of background 
belongs to Ruedi Roth who art directed 
this issue of pRINT. Born in Basel, 
Switzerland, Mr. Roth studied art at 
the Gewerbeschule in Basel. The fol- 
lowing years show a range of activities: 
scenic designer with the first Swiss TV 
Studio, graphic artist for a motion pic- 
ture studio, writing short stories for a 
literary magazine. In 1953, he came to 
New York to put his efforts into 
graphics only and is now design director 
at Stephen Lion, Inc. 





Paul Rand 


A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Rand studied 
at several schools, including Pratt Insti- 
tute and Parsons School of Design. He 
apprenticed with the George Switzer 
Studio in 1932-34, was later art direc- 
tor for Esquire and Apparell Arts from 
1936-41. He has taught classes in design 
at Cooper Union and Pratt and has 
been teaching for several years at Yale. 
In addition, he has written numerous 
articles on design. 





Richard E. Huppertz 


Born in New York City, Mr. Huppertz 
attended Williams College and graduate 
school at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has also studied at the University 
of Copenhagen, Denmark. For four 
years he was with the Westinghouse 
Film Division where he directed over 
30 industrial documentary films and for 
one year acted as assistant to the man- 
ager of corporate advertising with West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. He was 
appointed coordinator of corporate de- 
sign early this year. 





Herbert Matter 


Swiss born, Mr. Matter is a serious artist 
of many dimensions. He is a_ well: 
known photographer, designer and 
painter. His poster designs have re- 
ceived international recognition as has 
his photography. Among his well- 
known comprehensive corporate design 
programs are: the New Haven Railroad 
and the Boston & Maine Railroad. Since 
1950 he has been a partner and vice 
president of Studio Associates, N. Y. 





Eliot Noyes 


Educated at Harvard, Mr. Noyes is a 
graduate of both the College and of the 
School of Architecture. His background 
is rich and his experience diverse: on 
the staff of Walter Gropius and Nor- 
man Bel Geddes; director department 
of design at Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. He held a Harvard trav- 
eling fellowship—and broke tradition 
by not journeying to Europe but around 
this country to study the work of the 
late Frank Lloyd Wright. For some 10 
years, Mr. Noyes has maintained his 
own office in New Canaan, Conn. 








Charles Eames 


Born in Missouri, Mr. Eames has 
through the years been a designer and 
consultant (he is presently one of the 
consultants to Westinghouse). His tal- 
ents have been given to a wide range of 
activities, including architecture, stage 
design, exhibition design, graphics, 
product design and photography. He 
has also written, produced and directed 
several motion pictures. 


Print 


~I 








People in Print 





H. U. Hoffman 

Fx-editor, tank-destroyer sergeant and 
football player, Mr. Hoffman, is  cur- 
rently advertising and sales promotion 
Kimberly-Clark 
tion’s industrial products — division, 
Neenah, Wis. He’s lived in Africa and 
Europe, now travels no further than 
Aspen, Colo., where he’s next year’s 


supervisor, Corpora- 


International Design Conference chair- 
man. Kimberly-Clark programs he has 
supervised have been cited regularly by 
art directors’ clubs. 





Edward C. Kozlowski 
Mr. kozlowski joined The Warner 
Brothers Company, Packaging Division, 
as director of package development in 
1956. He has won numerous design 
awards from the New York Art Direc- 
tors and A.I.G.A. Packaging Shows, the 
Folding Paper Box Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America and the National 
Paper Box Manufacturers Association 
Show. 


8 Print 








Saul Bass 


Mr. Bass, New York-born, has been on 
the West coast since 1946, first with an 
advertising agency and soon after as a 
free-lancer. He was named Art Director 
of the Year in 1957, by the American 
National Society of Art Directors. Not 
only a graphics designer, Mr. Bass works 
in a variety of design media, packaging, 
movie titles, architecture and industrial 
design. 





Gordon Lippincott 


Chairman of the board of Lippincott & 
Margulies, Mr. Lippincott was born in 
1909, attended White Plains High 
School and Swarthmore College. He is 
the recipient of a Columbia University 
eraduate engineering fellowship. He 
received his Engineering M.S. in 1933 
and for seven years taught at Pratt In- 
stitute. He then went to Interiors Mag- 
azine as industrial design editor. 








Morton Goldsholl 


Mr. Goldsholl was born 
schooled 


in) Chicago, 
there and still lives 
where he has maintained his own design 


there 


group since 1955. He opened his own 
free-lance business in 1941, however, 
Mr. Goldsholl, who was program chair- 
man for the 1959 Aspen Conference, 
has received nearly 90 awards for his 
design work. His wife, Millie, works 
with him on a great number of his as- 
signments. 





William Capitman 


Mr. Capitman has a broad background 
of both practical and theoretical work 
in the social sciences and in business. 
Before founding the Center for Re- 
search in Marketing Inc., he was direc- 
tor of research for the $. R. Leon Com- 
pany, and has been associated with Dr. 
Ernest Dichter as director of research 
planning at the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research. 














MONOGRAM ART STUDIO INC. : 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK + PLAZA 3-8974 


* Latest — West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Inc. 1960 Winner of DMAA Award 








Top Drawer 


\ designer's reward 


The October issue of PLAYBoy magazine 
featured six new poems and a_ parable 
by Carl Sandburg. To attract special 
attention to the publication’s expand- 
ing literary horizons, art director Arthur 
Paul chose to use a special paper stock 
and one extra color with black for em- 
phasis. The drawings were done by 


Misch Kohn after the layout was set. 


SKYSCRAPERS STAND PROUD 
The skyscrapers stand prosd 
They seam to wey trey have 

















THE EVENING SUNSETS WITNESS AND PASS ON 


LOVE 1S A DEEP AND A DARK AND A LONELY 
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Top Drawer 


Fine craftsmanship 


This illuminated page from the first 
Gutenberg Bible facsimile ever to be 
produced in America speaks well for 
the existing fine craftsman in our coun- 
try. A year in production, the Pageant 
Edition has employed two printing 
processes to keep as close to the original 
as possible. The 97 illuminated pages 
are being five-color 


done in process. 


sheet-fed gravure. To guarantee rich- 
ness and fidelity each color sheet is fed 
through the press seven separate times. 
The 1,189 of type 
alone, are being printed by photolithog- 
raphy in three color line to reproduce 
faithfully the rubrication 
hances the black letters. 


remaining pages 


which en- 


The Gutenberg project will appear on 
a paper developed specially by the 
Curtis Paper The paper 
stock is so delicate that weather condi- 


Company. 


tions dictate the days it can be shipped 
to the printers. 


Fadeprool process inks, subjected to 200 
hours in a fadeometer equivalent to 200 
hours of direct June sunlight will be 
used for the printing. 


Binding will be done by master hand 
craftsman in half leather with 24 carat 
gold stamping. 


This is the second publication any- 
where since Johann Gutenberg put the 
world’s first printing press to work in 
the mid-15th Century. The first volume 
will be available from Pageant Books 
in mid-November of this year. Volume 
II of the limited edition of 1,000 sets 
will be completed January 1961. 
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Top Drawer 


Modern antique 


An inquisitive and experimental spirit 
inspired designer Eugene Ellick to 
create these promotional pieces. The 
fish design comes from the leaves of a 
French-provincial mirror mold. A de- 
sign impression is obtained by pressing 
cloth into the mold. It is then com- 
bined with wood type into a collage 
which is photographed and silk-screened 
onto an unusual paper stock. In these 
cases the papers used are French marble 
and white rice paper on a black back- 
ground. 
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Give your “graphic grey matter’ a spring cleaning! See Morton Goldsholl’s new color-sound 
film, “This is Texoprint’—featuring the very latest in visual design and graphic technique, 
set to a swinging jazz score. It dramatically illustrates the versatility of Texoprint® plastic 
printing paper—the paper with the fee/ of fine leather—the paper you can wash/ It’s a must 
see—and it’s free! 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


|! am interested in viewing a print of ‘‘This is Texoprint.’’ Please send me details about obtaining one. 


NAME . FIRM NAME 
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THE MAGAZINE YOU PLAY ON YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
IMPROVISATIONS BY BOB & RAY 
THE CITY DOG—A SIGHT & SOUND STORY 
ILLUSTRATED BY sJAMES THURBER 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE JAZZ FESTIVAL 
WINNERS’ FIRST RECORDINGS 
SALVADOR DALI-A LINGUISTIC PRESENTATION 
we A NEW DANCE—THE MADISON 
@ COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS & MUSIC 


« 91.50 S ACTUAL LP RECORDS 


\udio book design 


This consumer magazine is appropri- 
ately named “Echo.” It is a magazine 
to be both read and heard. Integral to 
its format are 331 rpm records which 
can actually be played on a_phono- 
graph. The unusual format has meant 


both problems and delight for the de- 
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signer, Dick Smith of Designers Col- 


laborative, Inc. 


For instance, among his considerations 
were the die-cut which runs through the 
center so that the magazine can ac- 
curately fit on a record player and, for 
the same reason, the binding must al- 
low the book to lie flat. Thurbur’s 
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handwriting was another part of the 
designer’s job. Not all paper stocks 
(this 2l-pager uses three with cover) 
will react properly next to the records. 
Echo is the only known consumer pub- 
lication of its kind in the United States. 
However, others exist in Europe and 
the idea has been incorporated for pro- 
motional uses. 
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This is MEAD BLACK & WHITE LETTERPRESS ENAMEL, the “Aristrocrat 
of Superfine Glossy Coated Papers.” Its ultra high gloss and uniform surface 
insure absolute fidelity of detail in even the finest halftone printing. Another 
reason why you always get more when you specify Mead Papers for all your 
printing needs. 
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Illustration courtesy of Graphic Publishing Company, New 
York, publishers of The Four-Color Process Guide shown. 
Mead Black & White Letterpress Enamel was selected for 
printing the text and pages of this monumental color guide 
to insure absolute fidelity in its halftone reproductions. 








YOU GET MORE FROM 








Mead offers you the world’s broadest line of fine printing papers ... business, book, cover, 
index and bristol grades. Wherever paper can help you sell—in graphic design, in print, in 
packaging, at point-of-sale—look to Mead and its nationwide network of distributors. Call 
upon your Mead Merchant freely ... rely upon his judgment implicitly. He is a leader in his 
field, well fitted by experience to help you select the Mead Paper exactly suited to your business 
and advertising needs. 






MEAD PAPERS, INC., Dayton 2, Ohio 
A subsidiary of The Mead Corporation 


® 
YOU GET MORE FROM MEAD ...THE MOVING FORCE IN PAPER AND PACKAGING / / 
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WHO NEEDS SAFETY GLASSES 


Design philosophy at the Corporation 


Created by the art section at Convair 
(Astronautics) Division of General Dy- 
namics Corporation, these posters are 
representative products of the com- 
pany’s unified design concept . . . that 
all media of human communication be 
directed by a single department. Ac- 





O44 fy, 


cording to the designer, Phil Kirkland, 
“in a large company this has enabled 
us to develop a unified design program 
which finds the art section responsible 
for the design of Astronautics’ signs, 
proposals, brochures, posters, plant 
decor, reports, exhibitions and displays, 
slide presentations, etc. The only ex- 
ceptions are technical reports and man- 
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uals, required by contract and subject 
to customer specifications. Such a_pro- 
gram also requires that creative people 
work in a corporate atmosphere within 
stringent time and cost limitations with 
the responsibility to achieve clarity in 
communication. Here this responsi- 
bility to communicate overrides styles 
and fetishes and ‘art for art’s sake.’ ” 
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Where credit’s due 


In PpRINT’s last issue a Top Drawer 
item told story of how Puritan Sports- 
wear’s entire merchandising campaign 
was produced on one set of color plates. 
Artist Bob Peak was credited for creat- 
ing the illustrations, as was Du_ Bois 
Press for the printing. However, it was 
our chagrin to find that West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company whose prod- 
ucts played an integral part in the cam- 
paign was entirely ignored. Paper stocks 
used for the campaign were West Vir- 
ginia’s Sterling Offset Enamel and 
Sterling Letterpress Enamel. 











VERMILION 


...and YELLOW, MEDIUM 
GREEN, LIGHT 
TURQUOISE BLUE, LIGHT 
match the other 
AAAA COLORS. 


Fast drying ¢ Non-streaking 
Always fresh and ready-to-use 


3%4” x 4” Tube... 45¢ each. 
Designers sets 26-7, 26-13, 26-26 
at your Artists’ Material Dealer. 





;RUMBACHER 


| 
4 \ —"| ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


460 West 34th Street, N. Y. 1, N.Y. 
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Packaging Division « Ecusta Paper Products 
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A personal pigeon corps might reduce mailing costs, all right, but it would never really solve the basic 
mailing piece dilemma — how to keep costs down at no sacrifice in quality. For a more practical way to 
combine quality and economy, consider the frugality with a flair imparted by wayYLiTE printing papers— 
half the weight of equally opaque papers. 

Like SHARPNESS? With WAYLITE—whites look white. Blacks look black. Halftones are rich and type crisp. 


LIKE TO SAVE? WAYLITE weighs so little you can save hundreds—maybe thousands—of dollars in 
postage costs. At least one large company has already saved $30,000 a year. 


LIKE STRENGTH? WAYLITE printing papers can take a hard beating. That’s why WAYLITE is so popular 
with salesmen who need price books with stamina. 


WAYLITE printing papers are made specifically to help a printed piece read better, feel stronger, weigh 
less. Ecusta is famous as the heavyweight champ of lightweight printing papers. For samples and a handy 
cost-comparison chart, write: Olin Mathieson, Ecusta Paper Products, Pisgah Forest, North Carolina. 


Wayl i t e LIGHTWEIGHT PAPER 


Lightweight Saves 


Yet Weight. 
OLIN MATHIESON Opaque Postage 
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Typography ‘60 


Canada’s third annual exhibition of the 
best in printing design revealed some 
significant trends in the Graphic Arts. 
Typography °60 awards are given each 
year at an event jointly sponsored by 
the Society of Typographic Designers of 
Canada and the Rolland Paper Com- 
pany Ltd. of Montreal. 


Judges this year were: Keith Scott, 
Frank Newfeld and Jack Birdsall. Their 
selections were more critical this year 
than ever before. As one judge put it: 
“with typographic design coming of age 
in Canada it was time to make a fur- 
ther tightening of standards.” ‘These 
comments should make revealing read- 
ing for the American graphic designer. 


1 


Category, etcetera. Designer, Rolf Harder. 


but 

when even 
counting sheep 
no longer 
works 


Magazines and newspapers 

Keith Scott ranged through the maga- 
zine and newspaper field with a mix- 
ture of praise and blunt observation. 
Among consumer magazines submitted 
be found a “general lack of spirit of 
interest and a tendency toward stand- 
ardization resulting in pervading dull- 


ness.” 


He observed further that “rushed pro- 
duction . . . and seeming lack of aware- 
ness among publishers of the scope and 
rewards of good visual design, indicate 
that those designers of magazines whose 
work met the standards of ‘Typography 
60 created it under difficult conditions.” 


Business magazines publishers also were 


criticized for “giving little encourage- 
ment” to designers, and for their prod- 
ucts being “treated as poor relations in 
magazine publishing.” 

For the first time in the annual compe- 
titions, daily and weekly newspapers 
were invited to compete, and Keith 
Scott viewed the entries with mixed 
feelings. “The standard of submission” 


lie wrote, “leaves one with the impres- 


sion that this is a field yet relatively un- 
explored by typographic designers.” He 
found most newspapers submitted using 
“a bewildering variety of type faces... 
(with) a general lack of ordered de- 
partmentalization.” No awards were 
given, but the judge thought that the 
two accepted for exhibition pointed the 


way for other publishers. continued 


























Quick! 

How many colors 
did we print 

on this sheet of 
ATLANTIC 
PASTEL OFFSET? 


Only two, of course. But doesn’t it look like 
more? This is just a sample of the wonderful 


effects you can get by overlapping transpar- 


ent inks on ATLANTIC PASTEL OFFSET. 

Note the smooth ink coverage. The true 
eolor values. You’ll get results like this every 
time because of this paper’s uniform surface 
and dimensional stability. And the six spar- 
kling, like-sided shades (with matching cover 
stock) give you an endless variety of extra 
eolor without extra presswork. 

Ask your Franchised Eastern Merchant 
for plain and printed samples of ATLANTIC 
PASTEL OFFSET. Or write us direet—on your 
business letterhead, please—for free sam- 
ples and artist’s sketch pad. 


EASTERN 


EXCELLENCE 
IN FINE PAPERS 
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EASTERN FINE PAPERS 
4i\} 4 a 4 4 vi 4 iN 
EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION 
STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION ® BANGOR, MAINE 


This is Eastern’s Atlantic Pastel Offset, Ocean 
Green, Basis 70, Suede Finish. Other colors: 
French Cream, Mistie Blue, Daffodil Yellow, 
Smokie Gray, Dustie Pink. 











More [spography 60 


Perhaps in Company Magazines Mr. 
Scott found the most encouragment. 
Here. where these awards were given, 
he found that the “more enlightened 
publications . have a character for 
which the publishers are to be con- 


gratulated.” 
Canadian book design 


Canadian book design, wrote Frank 
Newleld. himself a winner in both pre- 
vious competitions (but like his fellow 
judges barred from) competing — this 
year), steadily improves. Though well 
designed Canadian books were still in 
the minority, “the Canadian book now 
receives encouragement abroad and_ is 
earning a reputation for interesting for- 
mat.” 




















Mr. Newfeld felt that too few Canadian 
printers responsible for books knew 
their craft from the visual side. Many 
printers, he said, were actually “un- 
acquainted with type faces not found in 
their own composing rooms.” 


But even the work of many book de- 
signers, he thought, was “indecisive . 
and uncertain.” A number were guilty 
of unnecessary mixing of type faces and 
using the wrong face for the paper 
stock. 


In the category of school or text books, 
only one example qualified for exhibi- 
tion. No awards were given. On the 
whole, the text books proved the most 
visually disappointing and typographi- 
Nearly all of them were 


cally abused. 
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put together in an uninteresting man- 
ner and many echoed the lean vears of 
the late thirties and early forties.” 


Printing for commerce 


Jack Birdsall found material submitted 
in Printing for Commerce of a “gen- 
erally high level” though he gave only 
five awards out of a possible maximum 
Mr. Birdsall was pleased to 
typographic 


of eight. 
note that designers this 
year were more inclined to design for 
wider audiences, compared with the 


tendency toward “intramural design 


matches” in prey ious vears. 


He found a “mood of quite excitement 
and soundness of purpose in most of 


the work. . .” continued 
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Company magazine for Texaco Temp. Designer, 
Graham Bardell. 


2 
a 


Publicity for cultural events, summer film pro- 
gram. Designer, Donald Grant 


| 

Student award for Raven magazine. 
Hugh Michaelson, Charles Mavrs, 
Takeuchi. 


Designers, 
Norman 


RAVEN 
RARE eR RMR A mitra, 
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More Typography “60 


Letterheads were disappointing, — he 
thought (“a noticeable lack of taste’); 
in the printing for commerce field gen- 
erally there was a_ tendency toward 
mimicking earlier work (“warmed-ove1 
pieces from previous years’). But on 
the whole standards were pleasing. 


Students 


All three judges, in their report on the 
student entries from across the nation, 
felt it was time for the printing indus- 
try to take a hand in the training of 
students of typographical design. - 


5 
Direct mail. Designer, Theo Dimson 


6 
Annual report. Designicr, Ted Bethune. 


‘ 
Direct mail. Designer, Allan Fleming. 
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Tobacco, tennis rackets, tea sets... whatever you print will look 
sharp and clear on Hammermill Opaque. The distinctive, radiant 
whiteness of Hammermill Opaque shows off your product illustra- 
tions in sharpest detail. Three finishes—Pearl, English and Vellum. 


UTS A FAMILIAR PRODUCT IN A NEW LIGHT 
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HAMMERMILL OPAQUE IS OPAQUE there is 


no objectionable show-through when you print both sides of the sheet. 
That means you can use lighter weights for mailing pieces and save 
money on postage. This insert reproduced by offset on Hammermill 
Opaque, substance 70, Vellum finish. Press speed 3000 per hour, press 
size 42 x 58, sheet size 39 x 57. Hammermill Opaque in English and 
Pearl finishes, too. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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those who attend supplier cocktail par- 
ties brave the very lair of the home 
office staff. 

these gatherings have historically been 
the scene of customer and supplier meet- 
ing... at last on equal terms. 


records indicate that those attending 
cocktail parties have subjected them- 
selves to both the solution of their 
problems and the burden of valuable 
information. 


we therefore invite only the brave in 
heart... monday, march 7, $ to? p.m. 
suite 150$-6a conrad hilton hotel. 


. “ger Appyby aod 203. 


iesyo svunsiayo Faery 
beware of cocktail parties : 


EKCO-ALCOA CONTAINERS INC. 

















Greetings and Invitations 


Design creativity to the detail of com- 
pany greeting card and invitations is 
displayed in these pieces for Ekco-Alcoa. 
Director of graphic design, Hayward R. 
Blake has skillfully made use of a vari- 
ety of Strathmore paper stocks, printing 
processes, typography and imagination 
to present the company in a distinctive 
way for each occasion. 


1 

Cocktail party invitation. 
) 

Christmas card. 


3 
Fifth Anniversary Dinner Invitation. 


4 


open house invitation, 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE IN WINTER, a lithograph by STOW WENGENROTH 


Dhis completely new fine printing pape provides a bright, blue- 


while background for the finest letterpress and offset. "ls vich 
oP | eam finish adds a note of distinction lo the finished woek: 


Mohawk Prpee Mill, 
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Four Major Corporate 
Design Programs 


WESTINGHOUSE 


\ new design program for an old and 
established Company is led by four top 
designers . . . Eliot Noves, Paul Rand, 
Herbert Matter, Charles Eames. By R. 
E. Huppertz. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


Corporate mergers and packaging de- 
sign bring independent designers, Mor- 
ton Goldsholl and Saul Bass together 
on a complete redesign program. By 


H. U. Hoffman. 
WARNER BROTHERS PACKAGING DIVISION 


The need for an image independent of 
its already famous parent company stim- 
ulated the design of the “flving red 
box “symbol” for Warner's packaging 
division. By Ed Kozlowski. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


\t Container, many corporate design 
concepts had their origin. ‘The philos 
ophy is traced through the years. Mov- 
ing throughout the story are the men 
whose vision brought these concepts to 
lite. 
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Westinghouse “Circle W"’ trademark as designed 
by Mr. Rand 
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W: stinghouse 


By Kk. E. Huppertz 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


In June of 1959 representatives from 
the Westinghouse public relations and 
advertising departments, and an ad- 
vertising agency (Ketchum, MacLeod 
and Grove—the agency handling West- 
inghouse corporate advertising) met to 
study and make recommendations for 
improving the Westinghouse corporate 
image. ‘The group was formed by top 
management not because of any special 
present or anticipated problems, but 
simply in the belief that this aspect of 
company affairs should be freshly ex- 
amined and studied periodically. How- 
ard S$. Kaltenborn, vice president and 
assistant to president, organized the 
eroup and set its objectives. 


\ll Westinghouse “public faces” were 
examined. ‘These consisted of publica- 
tions, products, packages, signs, letter- 
heads, trademarks, reception rooms, 
plants, trade shows, advertising, and 
many others. Good examples were 
found, but there were also poor ones. 
In general, these “faces” only partially 
projected the look of a leader in the 
electrical industry. 


Problem analyzed 


The group prepared a document that 
analyzed this problem and suggested 
solutions. ‘The document was called 
“Image by Design.” It was felt that the 
true nature of the Company had to be 
reflected in its appearance, in reception 
rooms, graphics, architecture and all 
visual impressions. “Image by Design” 
stressed that: contemporary appearance 
should not be applied like so much wall 
paper, but should be based on an effort 
to apply the best design solutions to all 
visual aspects of the Company. 


\fter the analysis had been made, the 
next step was to call in a leading design 
consultant to coordinate corporate de- 
sign activities at the company headquar- 
ters. After considerable investigation 
Lliot Noyes was retained as consultant 
director of design. These events took 
place early in 1960. 


The corporate design activity was con- 
ceived as a long-term and continuing 
activity. It could not be expected to 


sweep the Corporation with a wand 
that would completely change all the 
visual impressions in a short time. Thus, 
the program for 1960 is one of investi- 
gating further the nature of design 
problems in all areas, and in making a 
few basic changes, mainly in the area 
of graphics. 


New trademark and logotype 


In February, upon Mr. Noyes’ recom- 
mendation, the Westinghouse Circle W 
trademark and logotype was turned 
over to Paul Rand for redesign. The 
previous trademark was simply a bold 
black “W” underscored and enclosed 
in a circle. ‘The task for Mr. Rand was 
to symbolically incorporate the nature 
of the company’s business into the new 
mark and at the same time keep the 
design simple, distinct and memorable. 


Paul Rand first studied the old Circle 
W trademark. He reported it) funda- 
mentally sound—‘it identifies, it is 
simple (except when surrounded by the 
word “Westinghouse” “and stars), it 
registers fast, it consists of only a few 
simple elements.” 


In discussing the development of the 
new Circle W, Mr. Rand said: “In spite 
of its new look, the trademark still re- 
tains enough of its basic appearance so 
that carry-over recognition is not lost, 
but reinforced and refined.” 


“This is made possible by altering sub- 
stantially only one of its original com- 
ponents—the W. This new W is not 
only legible, but it also suggests some 
very pertinent ideas, such as a molecu- 
lar structure, wires and plugs, a wiring 
diagram, tubes and light bulbs. The W 
being out of the ordinary in  appear- 
ance, is distinctive. ‘The complete mark, 
with its altered proportions, exagger 
ated underscore, and more meaningful 
W adds up to more than the sum of its 
parts,” explained Mr. Rand. 


The new Westinghouse logotype was 
designed as a companion piece to the 
new circle W. Because the name_ is 
rather long, Mr. Rand developed a spe- 
cial condensed letter and added a dis- 


tinctive touch by joining the “‘s” and 
the “t” to help increase the reader's 
recall of the name. ‘The type face is 
also designed to convey a feeling of 
speed, simplicity and modernity. 


The new image in use 


Management adopted the new trade- 
mark and logotype in June. In the 
ensuing months they have been used in 
all media, most heavily on TV commer- 
cials. Under Mr. Rand’s direction as a 
graphics consultant, the applications of 
the new trademark and logotype, plus 
the redesign of a number of Company 
forms, will be executed in 1960. Among 
those forms scheduled for a graphics 
redesign are the Westinghouse letter- 
heads and envelopes, mailing labels, 
checks, calling cards, catalogues and 
general purpose binders. Dealers’ elec- 
tric signs and other sign designs will 
also be completed in 1960. Special at- 
tention to the appearance of the 1961 
Annual Report will be given by Mr. 
Rand, working in conjunction with 
Westinghouse graphics personnel. 


The new trademark and logotype will 
soon be seen on a number of product 
packages. Eventually, the new corpo- 
rate symbol and name will find its way 
on all products, printed matter, build- 
ings, vehicles, signs, displays. 


Special attention has also been given to 
exhibit design at three major trade 
shows in 1960. Herbert Matter, known 
for his design work in a number of 
fields, ranging from graphics and adver- 
tising photography to exhibit design, 
was assigned on the recommendation of 
Mr. Noyes to conceive the appearance 
of the key Westinghouse exhibits. In 
all the exhibits Mr. Matter has used the 
new trademark and logotype. 


Because of Mr. Noyes’ recommendation 
that leading designers become familiar 
which the design problems of the Cor- 
poration, Charles Eames has lately come 
into the picture. Eames has been famil- 
iarizing himself with some of the visual 
aspects of the Company, ranging from 
interiors to industrial films, preparatory 
to applying himself to the program. 
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New Westinghouse logotype designed by Paul 
Rand. Note the joining of letters “sand “t’ to 
help increase reader's recall of the name. 
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Advertisement featuring new trademark and logo 
type. 

) 

Example of the new light-bulib packaging. The 
newly designed packages feature a new color cod 
ing system and strong use of the trademark and 
logotype 


3 
Application of new Circle W trademark to water 
tower, 


| @ 
Wastinghouse Light Bulbs Westinghouse Light Butts 
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Kimberly Clark 


By H. U. Hothman 
Industrial Products Division 
Kimberly Clark Corp. 


Three corporate mergers in the past 
several years created a Classic design 
problem at Kimberly-Clark, Within a 
short space of time the company ac- 
quired Munising Paper Co., Neenah 
Paper Co. and American Envelope i: 
which projected us into the business 
paper field overnight. 

business 


Kach of three 


manufacturers had its own identity pro 


these paper 
gram, its own packaging, its own char- 
acter or “feel.” And of course none was 
similar to anv other. 


Our problem was Clear: develop a single 
quality image strong, consistent, 
distinctively Kimberly-Clark, appealing 


to the buver and functional. 


The problem was large enough, and 
important cnough, to compel us to move 
cautiously. And, if possible, to move 


creatively. 


Morton Goldsholl and Saul Bass, who 
had collaborated on an earlier packag 
ing project for us, were asked to take 
the problem apart, piece by piece, and 
find an answer. 


thor- 
ough. Goldsholl and Bass were no ex- 


Designers can be maddeningly 


ception, 
Problem of structure and graphics 


They broke the problem down into its 


broadest components: — structure and 


graphics. Working with us, they grap- 
pled with these questions: Structurally, 
how is the package used how can 
it be made to do more for less? In 
graphics, what impression do we want 
to convey? How do we inter-relate the 
three individual identifications? How 
do we solve the special problems of 
identification within the requirements 
of ream labels grades, weights, 


colors and sizes? 


Goldsholl and Bass rejected the too- 
easy answer to a graphics solution ex- 
Clusively. Structural changes in_ pack- 
aging were equally necessary, particu 
larly when we traced the flow of ow 
paper from mill to consumer. 
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In the mills, could labor costs be re- 
duced by devising packaging that would 
mechanize the process economically? 
Could material costs be cut by devising 


structures that use less material? 


\t the printer, could the paper be pro 
tected from moisture? Could we help 
the printer “get at’ at the paper easily? 
Could we help him solve is repack- 
aging problem at no extra cost to him 
or to us and still retain the quality 
“look” when he delivers the paper to 
his customer? Could he be provided 
with a method of effective inventory 
identification quick 


through recogni 


tion? 


With the ultimate consumer, could we 
develop a package that would dispense 
varying quantities of paper as needed? 
And, because there’s a storage problem 
here, too, could we have strong, rapid 
identification? 


Goldsholl/ Bass solution 


Our two designers, who head separate 
design organizations, sought the answei 
to these quite complex questions in 
three steps. The first was collaborative 
discussion—you might even call it verbal 
experimentation, ‘The second was  in- 
dividual work at their own offices with 
their own staffs. The third was meeting 
again to check each other's efforts and 
to select the best for presentation to our 
management. 


Broadly, the final result was a_ series 
of unique packs with many new fea- 
tures; easy-opening ream wraps to fa- 
cilitate printing and duplicating use, 
snap-open shipping containers, labels 
that were legible and organized. 


Specifically, a distinctive pencil stripe 
design was chosen as background for all 
packaging. Stylized 
gant quill pen for the fine cotton fiber 
papers and a steel nib for the more 
widely used sulphite papers—were de- 
veloped to differentiate our cut size 


symbols—an __ ele- 


line. The larger parent size sheets in 
all lines were given a single wrap design. 


Cartons, too, were redesigned to fit into 
Using an all-over pencil 
background, new 


the program. 
stripe color-coded 
labels made specification easier to read, 
The labels complemented the _ basic 


packaging design. 


Variations of the stylized pens on the 
ream wraps became the major illus- 
trative elements on our typewriter 
boxes. The pencil-stripe motif appeared 
on the sides and ends, creating a family 
feeling, and the labeling was consistent 
with ream wrap and carton identifica- 
tion. 


New design becomes familiar 


All of our new design elements are now 
being used extensively in) our adver- 
materials. 
By relating to the packaging, they are 
helping to introduce the new format 
visually and are heightening its famil- 
iarity to our buyers. 


using and sales promotion 


Program not ove 


We did not 
design program, however. Our original 
goal, as outlined by Goldsholl and Bass 


achieve totality. on our 


and accepted by us, was to effect sweep 
ing graphics and structural changes. 


So far, we've concentrated on graphics 
and a few structural changes. More ad- 
vanced structural innovations have been 
developed and are being market-tested. 


Though we won't be satisfied with our 
redesign until 
porated additional structural changes, 
independent research findings tell us 


program we've incor: 


we have realized three significant goals: 


e A quality “look” in the packaging of 
Kimberly-Clark business papers; 


e An effective identification system for 
all containers; 


e A unified “‘look”—the products of 
our three mills now have a desired re- 
latedness. 
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Examples of new Kimberly-Clark typewriter box 
packaging (left, Sulphite, right, cotton fiber). The 
vertical visual svmbol of the pens acts as the 
unifying element for the packages. The over-all 
pin-stripe motif appears on the sides. 

23 

Former Neenah and Munising packaging before 
Goldsholl and Bass developed a single image for 
all of Kimberly-Clark. 
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1 
Examples of visually related sampling material. 


) 

\ carton redesigned to fit: into Kimberly-Clark’s 
new program. The pin-stripe design was chosen 
as background for all packaging. New color-coded 
labels complement the basic design and make spe- 
cifications casier to read. 
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FACES AND FORTUNES 


Aware of the confusion surrounding the 
subject. Of corporate design, a major 
part of Kimberly-Clark’s design — pro- 
gram has been to Clarify the term for 


others. 


One step in this direction has been the 
production of a film “Faces and For- 
tunes” which traces the development of 
corporate heraldry through the ages, 
isolates it’ in today’s marketplace and 
illustrates the benefits a well-planned 
corporate look can have for any com- 
pany. Creators of the film are Morton 
and Millie Goldsholl with the assistance 
of Saul Bass. Audio and visual excerpts 
from “Faces and Fortunes” appear on 
these pages. ‘The film is available from 
Kimberly-Clark. 


From the film 


You have a face, everyone has. But 
there was a time in history when man 
had no face. He was anonymous. In 
battle, he looked just like his enemy. 
So he devised his own identity mark, 
his coat-of-arms. Weapons, clothing. 
furniture, writing paper and coins all 
carried the same mark. 


With the passage of time, artisans began 
to mark their work with an_ identity 
symbol to protect their customers from 
imitation. “Today, identity symbols are 
widely used in modern industrial com- 
munication. They focus attention on 


the corporate face. 


Because of the wide gap that usually 
separates a company and the people 
who ultimately buy its products, the 
company must depend on the modern 
day heraldry of corporate identification 
to attract interest to itself and what it 
makes. continued 


























Plant facilities, ofhces, trucks, packages, 
stationery, all should deliver a specific, 
consistent impression of the company. 
And to be effective, the corporate look 
must be recalled at the point of pur- 


chase. 


The corporate personality is — built 
through the actual contact people have 
with the company—stockholders, —em- 
ployees, suppliers, consumers. ‘The cor- 
porate face plus the corporate person- 
ality make up the Corporate Image. 


In today’s fast-paced competitive mar- 
ket, the consumer faces a visual dilem- 
ma. Fewer differences in- products 

an increasing trend to. self-service 
more and more products appearing on 
the shelves. ‘The consumer is attracted 
to those products which beam them- 
selves to his eye . . . products with an 
arresting visual design and indelible 
alter-image. 


Initial purchase is often triggered by a 
] S88 ) 
provoking ad or mailing piece, an at- 


tractive package. 


On repeat purchases, the consumer buys 
not only the product, but also the mark 
that symbolizes the company .. . the 
device that is a guarantee of quality to 
him. And the meaning of this symbol 
has an influence on his purchase of 
other products bearing the same mark. 


Yes, a company’s face can be its fortune 
or mis-fortune. 











Varner Brothers 
‘ackaging Division 


—_— 


3, Edward C. Kozlowski 
\arner Brothers Company 
Packaging Division 


Symbols are a means of self-identifica- 
tion and the shorthand of conceptual 
thinking. The national flag proclaims 
both the country and the intricate con- 
cepts of its government; the fraternal 
pin names its society and also recalls its 
aims. In contemporary society the most 
ubiquitous symbol is the trade-mark, 
and in this manifestation its function 
remains the same: identification of the 
company, and communication of as 
much information as possible about it. 


\ll trade-marks association 
to achieve meaning. The Phi Beta 
Kappa key conveys nothing to _ the 
coolie. But the circled ESSO has signed 
so many advertisements and labelled so 
many filling stations that it} communi- 
cates a great deal to us. 


require 


From. the 
aesthetic view, it may be said that the 
less the association required, the better 
the symbol. (A neat variation: BBDO 
packed so much association into the 
Pegasus it uses for Standard Oil that it 
was once able to run full-page advertise- 
ments of the flying horse with no copy 


at all.) 


These and similar considerations came 
under study at the Packaging Division 
of The Warner Brothers Company five 
years ago when the division decided on 
a basic change in its approach to pack- 
aging. For three quarters of a century 
it has functioned as a manufacturer: 
now it was to create a Package Develop- 
ment Center and introduce the concept 
of total packaging. Under this concept, 
Warner provides a unified design service 
which embraces the client’s package, 
trademark, letterhead, label, displays, 
and even the sides of his trucks, and 
does so on the theory that there is more 
to merchandising than 
sale. 


the point-ol- 


Development of a new symbol 


Logically enough, Warner became its 
own client for total packaging, and logi- 
cally enough the first point of attack 
became the design of a new symbol. 


Many trade-marks are unrelated to their 
products (e.g., the bearded = Smith 
Brothers, Trade & Mark), and so must 


rely wholly on association to convey a 


message. But it seems both economical 
and desirable to incorporate in the 


trade-mark as many clements as possible 
to link it with its product and with the 
corporate image. Hence, the first step 
in trade-mark design: define what is to 
be identified and what is to be com- 
municated. At Warner the identifica- 
tion was “Warner-Packaging,” and the 
communication was “something new” 
at a minimum and at a maximum “total 
packaging.” 


Second step is to imagine and catalogue 
which the 
symbol will be used, mainly as a guide 


all the circumstances in 


to scale and to the projective power re- 
quired. Will the symbol appear on the 
product as well as the package? Will it 
be at home on a letterhead? Will it, 
like a water mark or fabric label, appear 
with another trade-mark? For the 
Warner symbol the range in size and 
the projective power required were very 
large: at the small end of the scale is 
the 3/8” insigne which it places on the 
end flap of the boxes it manufactures, 
and on the large end is a five foot ver- 
sion for its trucks. 


\t this juncture, the design team leaves 
solid fact for the uncharted reaches of 
taste, and of design. At Warner the 
feeling was that the symbol should also 
express (excitement), 
tion and strength. 


tension aspira- 


Role of inspiration 


Good design is not all business; it is 
inspiration too. Once the definitions 
and tabulations are in, the trick be- 
comes to recognize the inspiration as- 
pect when it appears. For Warner's 
Package Development Center the pro- 
cedure became mainly cut and = try— 
and frequent consultation with the 
client, in this case the Center's own 
management group. Shortly after the 
fortieth version had been discarded, 
two arrows (hopefully representing ten- 
sion and inspiration) were arranged 
into a new relationship. Inspiration 
had arrived and was duly recognized. 
The design was established. 









Does the design function? 


As a trade-mark, we feel this design ful- 
A “Ww” 
was used because “Warner” would not 


fills most of the tasks set for it. 


fit inside a design which must stand re- 
duction to 3/8”; and in the small world 
of packaging, the elision is not impor- 
tant. It says “Packaging” succinctly in 
the overall pattern of an unfolded box, 
and in the white square of a folded one. 
It was designed with a simplicity to be 
The vermilion color 
was used for strength and drama. The 


visible in all sizes. 


arrows are integral to the design, and 
their opposed flight provides the ten- 
sion sought by the design team. They 
wanted the total design to be aestheti- 
cally pleasing, and in addition to gain 
impact by layers of 
meaning: unfolded box, bird-in-flight, 


offering several 


folded box, twin arrows, geometric ab- 
straction, 


The trade-mark also announces “some- 
thing new” by being modern in de- 
sign, in sharp contrast to its predeces- 
sor. ‘To drive home the point, Warner 
put the new trade-mark on its’ pack- 
ages, letterheads, cards, bill forms, ad- 
vertising matter, trucks—and unveiled 
them all simultaneously. ‘The maxi- 
mum function proposed for this symbol 
was to identify the firm with its new 
concept, total packaging. To import 
this idea into its trade-mark, Warner 
will have to rely on the power of asso- 
ciation, explaining the concept in ad- 
vertising, brochures and presentations 
which feature its flying red box, until 
in due course the symbol will become 
the full surrogate for the full message. 


In summary 


As the shorthand for concepts, symbols 
are essentially communicators, and the 
best symbols are perhaps the most 
powerful communicators available to 
our civilization. From this brief analy- 
sis of the symbol-as-trade-mark, it is evi- 
dent that there are two major criteria 
for the design: it should contain a maxi- 
mum of explicit information; and _ its 
form should be sufficiently memorable 
to hold the additional information with 
which association will endow it. 
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4 
Corrugated shipping cartons 


) 
Symbol in smallest use with one of its most im 
portant functions . . . as the maker’s mark as it 


appears on the end flap of Warner’s packages. 


Note the symbol’s dominance over the company 
name 
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\,ontainer 
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lorporation 
of America 


lo give a large corporation a person- 
lity that will favorably influence the 
people who work for it and those who 
buy from it, management must con- 
sciously institute policies that will ex- 
press its true identity. Each step of its 
operations must follow an over-all plan 
which ties together in’ a characteristic 
style a unified entity of corporate  ex- 


pression, 


\ German commentator once summed 
up in this way the dynamics and the 
goal of the corporate image concept 
created) by Container Corporation of 
America in the mid-thirties. 


Integrated design program 


Phe essential element in the application 
of this concept has been the develop- 
ment of a fully integrated design pro- 
gram embracing not only advertising, 
but also every other area in which the 
company “meets” the public and its own 
employees. ‘These areas include printed 
forms and. stationery; company  identi- 
fication on truck panels; interior decora- 
tion and displays; booklets and bro- 
chures; films, and architecture. 


Phis comprehensive program was initi- 
ated by the late Walter Paepcke, found- 
er of Container Corporation, and, since 
its inception, has been centered in the 
department of design. 


The first director of the department of 
design was Egbert Jacobson, from 1936 
to 1956, who guided the initial design 
program. Mr. Jacobson, along with Carl 
Foss, developed for Container Corpora 
Manual, a 
based on the 
Ostwald system. “The manual is used 
internationally and has 
color standard system for many indus- 
tries. 


tion the Color Harmony 
collection of — colors 


become the 


Herbert Bayer, who has served for many 
years as design consultant to the com- 
pany, is now chairman of the depart- 
ment of design. He designed and edited 
the strikingly original CCA Adas pub- 
lished by the company for its cus- 
tomers. 


Great art and industry 


The corporate image created by the de- 

I 8 
partment of design is an external pro- 
jection of management's attitude and 
Great Ideas of Western Man (1950 to 
present). 


In addition, the company has begun a 
series of black-and-white institutional 
approach. And, because it regards de- 
sign as a function of management, Con- 
tainer has made great art “an essential 
collaborator with industry as an impor- 
tant creative force.” 


Commenting on the company’s adver- 
tising concepts, Mr. Paepcke once ex- 
pressed a philosophy that illuminates 
its over-all approach to design as a basic 
element in the creation of the corpo 
rate image: “Design becomes the 
instrument for giving an advertisement 
the aesthetic and intellectual integrity 
that draws and holds attention. We 
reasoned that if we were to publish a 
series of advertisements in) which mod- 
ern design was the common denomi- 
nator, in which Copy on a single idea 
was limited to 15 words or less, we 
might have the formula that would 
serve our purpose. ‘The reader would 
have something to look at which he 
could associate with us: the originality, 
imagination and taste displayed would 
reflect similar qualities in our organiza- 
tion. And the techniques of modern 
artists would identify us with current 
developments in’ applied graphic arts 
which were—and are—so important to 
packaging.” 


Ad concepts emerge 


In 1937, a series of 12) black-and-white 
designs by the French artist, A. M. Cas- 
sandre, marked the first application of 
Mr. Paepcke’s ideas to Container Corp 
oration’s advertising. Subsequent —ad- 
vertisements ino this unorthodox series 
—which continued until 1944—were de- 
signed by such eminent artists as Toni, 
Zepf, Jean Carlu, Gyorgi Kepes, Fer- 
nand Leger, Man Ray, Herbert Matter, 
and Leo Lionni. 


Each of these advertisements made a 
brief, simple statement about the com- 








pany, its operations, or the contribution 
of the packaging industry of the Amer- 
ican economy. “Among some business- 
men and professional advertising peo- 
ple,” Mr. Paepcke noted, “the series 
evoked a reaction boardering on shock, 
but those who praised it far out-num- 
bered its detractors.” 


This initial series of advertisements was 
followed by a series on the United Na- 
tions (1944-1946), on States and ‘Terri- 
tories (1946-1950), and by the series on 
advertisements, directed at business and 
industry, in which the continuity of 
striking design and minimum copy car- 
ries on the tradition started in 1937. 


These advertisements have won many 
honors for Container Corporation. They 
have also attracted to the company 
many young people who obviously saw 
reflected in them the corporate qualities 
of imagination, originality and taste of 
which Mr. Paepcke spoke. 


Design is unified 


But these advertisements have been, and 
are, only one facet of the corporate im 
age that communicates the company’s 
identity. Some years before the first 
series of advertisements appeared, Con- 
tainer Corporation set out to make the 
company itself a tangible symbol of 
good design by applying to all its physi- 
cal assets—from letterheads to factories 
—what has come to be its characteristic 
and unifying style of design. Advertis- 
ing could then be built on a firmly es 
tablished company tradition. 


Says Ralph E. Eckerstrom, Container 
Corporation’s director of design, adver- 
tising and public relations: “As a fune- 
tion of management, design must be 
an integrated part of over-all company 
operation and directly related to the 
company’s business and sales activities. 
It must have continuity as a creative 
force. It must reflect total corporate 
character. Unless it meets these require- 
ments, the company image it seeks to 
create will never coalesce into a unified 
whole, but will remain a mosaic of un- 
related fragments.” 
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CCA trademark designed by Ralph Eckerstrom 
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Pretcatve strength, surface 
qualities and costs of Concora boxboards are favor- 
ably balanced by continuous, unified laboratory 


control —from raw materials to finished board. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES, 111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS New York + Rochester + Phil Ly 






+ Pittsburgh + Akron 


Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Peoria * Rock Island + Lewisville + Minneapolis + St. Lovis + Indianapolis * Wabash + Anderson, Ind. + Natick, Mass 








From Container Corporation's first 


black and white (1937-1944) by 


Left, by the French poster designer 
Cassandre. Above. by Jean Carlu 
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FRARCE BEBOP ... 
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ly ® 
From Container’s States and Territories adver 
tising series (1946-1950). Artists: 1) Edwin Scheier 


2) Charlotte J. Sternberg. 


3, 4 
From the United Nations 


(1944-1946). Artists: 3) Fernand Lege 


advertising — series 
4) Rufino 


Tamavo. 


« 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA yy 
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We can never be sure that the opinion we are endeavoring to stifle is a false opinion; 
Stifling it would be an evil still 


and if we were sure, 


it V &) CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERIC 





CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA | 











5, 6 
Iwo examples of the Great Ideas Series (1950 to 
present). Artists: 5) Ralph Eckerstrom 6) Chuck Ax. 


‘ 

An example of the most recent black and white 
advertisements directed at business and industry. 
By John Massey. 
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Container architecture reflects a unified design 
concept. Architect: Herbert Baver 


A folder by John Massey. 


A brochure by John Massey 
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Section 2 


14 Capsuled Corporate 
Design Programs 


American business continues to recog- 
nize the importance of appearing be- 
fore the public in’ its most favorable 
form. Design is the direct and immedi 
ate carrier of this face, image, look. 
personality or whatever term you choose 
Here, in capsuled form, are some ol! 
the variety of exciting design programs 
which are before us today. They are: 


Abbott Laboratories 
Alcoa 

Anheuser-Busch 
Armstrong Rubber 
Automation Development 
Canada Dry 

Diamond Alkali 
General Mills 
International Paper 
Kellogg S 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Nubold American 
Smith-Corona Marchant 
Sterling Forest Gardens 
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Abbott Laboratories 


Medicine’s most ancient svmbol is the 
springboard for Abbott's new trade- 
mark. It evolved from a_— study” by 
George Nelson and Company of hun- 
dreds of trademarks, geometric designs 
abstract, and concrete symbols, alpha 
betical letters, type faces, and all Ab 
bott svmbols, such as the Tree of Re 
search mural. Mr. Nelson's designers 
found the strongest element to be the 
snake on the stath of Aesculapius, medi 
aine’s oldest svmbol. But how could a 
snake be a trademark? Stull the design 
ers were intrigued. They called) again 
Upon Zeome4Lry, explored abstraction 
Every avenue to and from the letter A 
was examined. Finally the new A shown 
here took form. ‘esting showed it was 
recognizable as an A: resembled no 
others in the industry; fit into every 
packaging and promotion use. The sym 


bol for Abbott had been found. 










ABBOTT 





Alcoa 


Phe actual building served as inspira 
tion for Alcoa’s familiar double triangl 
corporate mark. In 1952) the Alcoa 
Building (the facade of which is shown 
here) was a multi-million dollar expres 
sion of faith in aluminum as a building 
material. As an intriguing “fringe bene 
fit.” it has served as inspiration for the 
company’s familiar double triangle cor 
porate mark. The triangles were de 
signed by Harley Earl in 1955 as the 
principal graphic clement of the Alcoa 
label which the Earl firm developed at 
that time. Phe label's graphic elements 
have been emancipated from the label 
itself, to serve variously as a symbol 
for the Company in. its advertisements, 
television and film visuals, packaging 
and the like. The triangles today are 
the identifying, unifving thread run- 
ning throughout the company’s com 


munications materials, 


























Anheuser-Busch 


Historic significance of the “A and 
Eagle’ trademark goes back to 1872 
when Eberhard Anheuser used it on 
beer manufactured by the company. 


The significance of “ A’ has always been 
Anheuser and the eagle has long sym- 
bolized strength and supremacy. Over 
the years the mark has undergone minor 
design modifications and its use has 
been extended to products other than 
Leer: yeast, syrups, pharmaceuticals, etc. 
The first mark was a Prussian eagle. Its 
wings were humped inside the “A” as 
though captured in it. Later designs 
freed the wings and now the bird ap- 
pears in flight... particularly evident 
in the spectacularly lighted advertise- 
ments that appear on Times Square, 
The Busch Stadium in St. Louis, and 
on Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles. 
They give the appearance that the bird 
is flying. Perhaps the most unusual re- 
production of the trademark is found 
above the entrance to the brew house in 
St. Louis, where it is carved out of stone. 








Armstrong Rubber 


Animation forms the hub of Arm- 
strong’s corporate design program. The 


Tuffy, the 


svmbol of ruggedness and durability 


symbol: rhino—a__visual 
that strikes home the idea of tire tough- 
ness and strength. The idea for “Tuffy” 
came naturally. Armstrong had been 
using the slogan “Rhino-Flex Construc 
tion,” before the trademark was de- 
“Putty” 


from a contest. Soon after, he began to 


signed. ‘The mame resulted 
appear in national ads, on billboards, 
posters, road signs, in newspapers and 
on distributor’s buildings. Easily adapt- 
able, ‘Tuffy takes to snow shoes for 
mud and snow ads and wears a tux for 
ads about premium tires. “ Tuffy’ also 
serves as Armstrong’s main point-of-sale 
display—a 40-inch plastic figure dressed 
in top hat and tail and leaning proudly 
on an Armstrong tire. “Putty” has ap- 
peared in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
to illustrate how an animated character 
is used to identify a product and draw 


attention to its qualitis s. 


ARMSTRONG 
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Automation 


Development 


Mechanical motion is the business of 
Automation Development Incorporated. 
They are consultant engineers, who de- 
sign and develop machinery and meth- 
ods to provide efhciency in plants. 
The svmbol was created for two rea- 
sons. First, because the name Automa- 
tion Development Inc. is not easy to 
recognize at a glance. Secondly, it was 
created as a symbol of mechanical mo- 
tion. The design is a play of positive 
and negative forms. In the positive the 
eccentric circles form a graphic move- 
ment intriguing to the eye. The nega- 
the white dot and the 
three swirling blades which increase in 


tive shapes, i.e. 


size, suggest speed and expansion, The 
geometric mark is related to the sans- 
serif logo with which it always appears. 
The motion mark is designed to become 
the graphic theme for all corporate ad- 
vertising, signs, vehicles, office forms 
etc. Other design elements such as type, 
color, and layout, are aimed to create 
contemporary, progressive environment 
for the mark and signature. Designer, 
Russ Sandgren, Stephan Lion, Inc. 








Canada Dry 


family identification — was 
sought by Canada Dry when they mad 
plans to market nationally with a com 


plete line of beverages. Most consumers 


Stronger 


thought of Canada Dry almost solely 
for its Ginger Ale and Club Soda. It 
was desirable to keep this quality imag 
but on an expanded basis. In co 
operation with Raymond Loewy Asso 
ciates, the new identity program began 
with the introduction of a modernized 
refinement of the trademark, the map 
of Canada. This trademark was then 
applied to bottle labels, carrying car 
tons, canned-beverage packages, wood 
cases, delivery trucks, driver’s uniforms, 
printed 
fountain 
vending machines, and the design of a 


stationery and forms, plant 


signs, soda dispensers and 
new bottle. In addition, the new trade 
mark has been integrated into the com- 
pany’s advertising program, with a 
slogan which expresses the enlarged 
product line. 
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Diamond Alkali 


\ package design program inspired a 
new corporate identity for The Dia- 
mond Alkali Company. For its packag- 
ing redesign program an unusual “chem- 
ical diamond” mark was created by 
Royal Dadmun Associates. The emblem 
suggests both the letter “d” for Diamond 
and at the same time appears to be a 
chemical retort, a traditional graphic 
symbol representative of the chemical 
industry. The style of the calligraphic 
letter “d’ comes from the 15th-century 
French manuscript. It is classic in origin 
and tone, yet contemporary in appear- 
ance, thereby giving the symbol a time- 
less quality that precludes the possi- 
bility for becoming dated. The trade- 
mark’s use on packaging expanded to 
plant signs, tanks cars, barges, adver- 
tisements, literature and letterheads. 





General Mills 


New production techniques forced the 
change in General Mills’ corporate sym- 
bol. For many vears earlier in the com- 
pany’s history, the traditional millstone 
was a part of all company indentifica- 
tion. As production techniques left the 
millstone farther and farther behind, 
a company flag was adopted, but was 
used only a few years in its original 
form. The current symbol was developed 
in 1956. After hundreds of designs, 
circles, squares, triangles, rectangles, 
ovals, and futuristic shapes and com- 
binations, the final choice was a TV- 
screen-shaped-oval. This not only fit the 
shape of the corporate name, but serves 
as a reminder to the public of the 
many General Mills products they see 
on television. The idea of the company 
flag hasn’t been completely dropped. 
Company plants and other locations 
now fly flags that bear this corporate 
svmbol. 


General 


Mills 


cr 
or 
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International Paper 


An overall svmbol was one of the im- 
portant goals of International Paper's 
corporate redesign program. The com- 
pany makes a wide variety of business, 
printing and packaging papers, and in- 
dustrial papers. Its many division had to 
be incorporated under some type of um 
brella symbol. Having spent a_ great 
deal of the time studying the company’s 
facilities and talking to personnel 
throughout the country, designer Lester 
Seall found two things of prime impor- 
tance to) International's image. The 
company was almost universally — re- 
ferred to as IP. and was identified by 
a symbol of a tree. In designing the 
final logo which appears on most all of 
the company’s literature,  letterheads., 
business forms, advertising, etc. Mr. 
Beall incorporated both ideas. The re- 
sult: this abstract combination of both 


the letters IP and the tree. 
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Signatures make for one-of-a-kind, high 
ly identifiable trademark. Testimony to 
this is the actual signature of W. kh 
Kellogg which was first printed on Kel 
logg’s packages in 1906, Now it promi 
nently appears in print advertisements, 
in TV art, on outdoor posters, and 
point-ol-purchase display pieces, as well 
as the packages themselves. The original 
slogan—‘None Genuine Without This 
Signature’—tied in directly with the 
symbol. The current look, however, has 
replaced the slogan with “Best to You 
Each Morning” and. slightly reshaped 
the original signature. 
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Nubold American 


Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott 


Tradition lies deep in the insignia ol 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott's black horse. 
Originally used in) 1860 by Captain 
Israel J. 
the black horse was designed to honor 
the fast “Pony Express of the Beaches,” 
which had earned a reputation for 


Merritt’s first: salvage vessel, 


merit in the earliest days of organized 
marine salvage operations. In those 
days, local agents of the marine  in- 
surance underwriters — usually coastal 
farmers and fishermen — dashed by 
horseback to the nearest alarm point to 
summon aid whenever they sighted a 
vessel in distress. “Voday Merritt-Chap 
man & Scott has become huge and di 
versified. Yet the 100-year-old: galloping 
black horse insignia on a field of white 
remains their symbol. 








The products’ properties are symbolized 
in the logo designed by Franz Wagner 
of Sudler & Hennessey Inc. for the Nu- 
bold American Corporation. ‘The com- 
pany manufactures a line of water re- 
pellent chemicals. Part of Mr. Wagner's 
design concept was to express this prop- 
erty by showing droplets of water con- 
fined in a circle. Four droplets are used 
to represent the company’s four water 
repellent products which are applicable 
to different surfaces. In addition, a color 
coding system of labels was established 
for Nubold in keeping with the chem- 
icals’ properties. For example the water 
soluble product received a blue label. 
inflammable solvents a red label, ete. 
The label designs are adaptable to sten- 


ciling on large shipping drums. A sim- 
plicity and cleanliness of design con- 
notes a laboratory-like feeling for the 
chemical company. 


NUBEXstanoaro 


CAUTION: COMBUSTIBLE MIXTURE nonce. cers 


WATER REPELLENT FOR BRICK, CONCRETE & DRY MASONRY 


on liberally with wide brush or low pres: 

to saturate surface. Water-repellency w 

uller directions see literature CONTENTS. ONE l 
APPLY DURING ORY WEATHER—KEEP AIRTIGHT WHEN NOT IN USE 
NUBOLD AMERICAN CORPORATION, 730 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y 
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Smith-Corona 
Marchant 


Mergers offer both problems and oppor- 
tunity in corporate design. When in 
1958 Smith-Corona was contemplating 
a merger with its corporate division, 
Marchant, they sought a visual identity 
that would make the two companies im. 
mediately and distinctly recognizable. 
The combination of the three names 
posed the problem of public identifica- 
tion. The long name was difhcult to re- 
member, to read and for their own 
purposes, to reproduce. The problem 
was solved by combining the company’s 
initialsk—SCM. But a further problem, 
and a much more delicate one, arose in 
a search for the form to convey the 
functions of each of the company’s 
other divisions. The solution came from 
Stevens-Chase design associates. They 
found the denominator common to all 
divisions was the process of “printing 
information.” The design was in the 
form of “moving” black bars as a back- 
eround for the white letters SCM. 
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Sterling Forest Garden: 


The introduction of a new product 01 
service places greater-than-usual respon 
sibility on the corporate design and the 
designer. ‘This was even truer in the 
case of creating a new corporate symbo! 
for Sterling Forest Gardens. For how 
often does a 125-acre tract of gardens, 
woodlands, and waterways debut? The 
svmbol finally chosen was originally in 
tended for letterheads, posters and bill 
boards. But it proved adaptable for 
highway signs, entrance tickets, pro 
grams and employee identifications, 
Many items sold at the SFG Gift Shop, 
such as coasters, neckties, also carry the 
symbol. The colors are interestingly di 
rect: vellow sun, blue bird, and green 
leaf. Art directed by Paul Kuzma of the 
Wexton Company. Designed by Sey- 
mour Augenbraum, Ross Advertising 
Art, New York, N. Y. 
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“THE CATHEDRAL” by Edvard Johnson 


A merry Christmas from the makers of Howard Bond... 
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“MOTHER and CHILD” by Robert Keys 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS ¢ URBANA, OHIO e¢ DIVISION OF \‘k) St. Regis 
PAPER COMPANY 












Section 3 
The Future of 


Corporate Design 


Iwo recent speeches by a designer and 
a researcher explore the growing com- 
plexity of corporate image problems. 


“A New Look At The Corporate Im- 
age” by J. Gordon Lippincott. at the 
American Management — Association's 
President’s Seminar in New York. 


“Research And The Corporate Image” 
by William Capitman, at the Fourth 
Boston Conference of the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts. 
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A New Look at the 
Corporate Image 


By J. Gordon Lippincott 
Lippincott & Margulies 


Companies are like people. For better 
or worse, people tend to attribute hu- 
man personality traits to them, From 
the very first contact, they start sizing 
them up, classifving them, re-classifying 
them, until each company comes to have 
an “image” all its own. 


Let us start by examining this “image” 
Because so much hog- 
wash has been written about the sub- 


more closely. 


ject, let me begin by establishing some 
of the things that it is not. 


First: A Corporate Image is not some- 
It is something that 
people have of you. From this it follows 


thing vou have. 


that it is not something you can create. 
Your image began to form automatic- 
ally the day your company opened its 
doors for business. 


Second: It is not something you do. It 
is a reaction by other people to your 


actions. 


Third: It is not something that exists 
as a fixed and static thing .. . from 
month to month, and year to year. It 
is a dynamic, constantly developing and 
changing impression. 


Fourth: Since all of the human senses 
are involved in the creation and devel- 
opment of this Corporate Image, the 
resultant impression is usually an emo- 
tional feeling company, 
rather than a reasoned and analytically 
arrived at conclusion, 


about your 


Fifth: Your 
something you can ever control com- 
But it is something you can 
control partially. 
is to look at the ways in which corpo- 


Corporate Image is not 


pletely. 
And our job today 


rate management can, in part, control 
the kind of image it has. 


You also exert control through your 
personnel policies, your sales and _ pric- 
ing practices, the appearance of your 
plants, showrooms, advertisement signs, 
trucks. Even the voice that answers 
your telephone can speak volumes about 


the kind of company you are. 


Idea messages 


Everything you do transmits “idea mes- 
sages” to people. They, in turn, inter- 
pret these messages in the light of their 
previous experience with, or knowledge 
about your company. ‘The sum of these 
interpreted messages—what is left in 
the mind after being filtered through 
the veil of experience—is your Corpo- 
rate Image. 


If all of the messages carried the same 
idea, there would be no problem. In 
most cases, however, the messages de- 
velop independently from each other, 
and worse, are transmitted without re- 
gard for each other. ‘Thus it is not un- 
usual to find a company with a modern 
plant carrying on its correspondence on 
stationery that looks as if it came out 
of the 1920's. Or vice versa. 


Or a company with progressive person- 
nel policies presenting itself to the pub- 
lic with an annual report and_ institu- 
tional advertising that suggests 19th 
century paternalism. Or vice versa. 


Everything at once 


And it is not at all uncommon to find 
all of these things happening at the 
same time. The net result is confusion 
in the mind of the public. And small 
wonder. Instead of a clear, consistent 


signal they are getting static. 


The goal of a Corporate Identity pro- 
eram is to take the static out of your 
message transmissions—to develop a 
system under which management can be 
sure that it has control over the mes- 
sage it sends out, and equally impor- 
tant, that all the messages are saying 
the same things to people at the other 
end of the line. 


The Corporate Identity System has two 
basic and powerful tools with which to 
work. 


The first of these is Corporate Nomen- 
clature—the way a company identifies 
itself and its divisions, subsidiaries and 
afhliates to the public. 





The second is the Corporate Look—the 
way a company presents itself visually 
to its public. 


Corporate nomenclature 


Corporate Nomenclature may sound 
forbidding, but it is really nothing more 
than the words a company uses to make 
itself known to people, and to make 
dear the relationship between — the 
parent company and its subsidiaries. 
Needless to say. the clarity of this identi 
fication is vital. For unless people 
know precisely and unmistakably who 
is communicating to them the entire 


system is worthless. 


For many companies, corporate nomen 
clature is primarily a matter of brand 
General Procter & 
Gamble, Standard Brands—for 
ple. are primarly holding companies 
for great names like Jello, Ivory and 
Maxwell House. Their Corporate Im- 


names. Foods, 


exXalm- 


age is a reflection of the brand image 
of their products. This in turn makes 
the nomenclature used in naming 
brands an important determinent ol 
the corporate image. 


Corporate look 


The Corporate Look involves design— 
the visual communications between your 
company and the public. And the po- 
tential power of design as a message 
carrier is suggested by the demonstrable 
fact that nearly 85°; of our awareness 
of the world around us comes to us 
through our eyes. 


The Corporate Look is generally con- 
veyed by a combination of visual mes- 
sage Carriers, 


One of these is the age-old language ol 
symbols with their unique ability to 
convey complex and abstract ideas 
clearly and instantly across the bound- 


aries of language and literacy. 


In corporate terms, the symbol is the 
trademark—that handy piece of visual 
shorthand — that draws 
the eye, conveys its own message and 


simultaneously 


triggers the viewer's recall of all the 
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ABUNDANCE is symbolized by the cornucopia this 
chambered shell resembles. Abundance is main- 
tained in the storehouse of your Oxford merchant to 
assure ready availability and swift delivery of quality 
Oxford coated text and matching cover papers, in 
specifications to meet every printing and budget need. 


Oxford North Star Papers, pride of the line, are a 
new family of trailing-blade-coated papers, distin- 
guished for their remarkable levelness and their 
exceptional polish. North Star superiority among 
coated papers can be demonstrated for you by your 
nearby Oxford merchant. For his name, drop us a 
card at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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Section 4 


Corporate Image 


Revisited 


When print published its issue on 
the Corporate Image in’ May-June 
1959, the editors had no idea they 
would set off such a chain of response. 
Many companies wrote for large 
amounts of copies . .. some as many 
as 150. We received letters expressing 
this kind of interest: “We are trving 
to sell management a new corporate 
design program . . . the ‘Corporate 
Image’ issue would be most helpful 
in their hands.” 


Within three weeks the original 10,- 
000 print run was gone. Back to press 
we went for another 1,000 copies. 
They too were soon gone. Since then 
over 7,000 reprints have been sold. 


On the following pages we have con- 
densed six articles from the “Corpo- 
rate Image” issue: 


IBM 

CBS 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
Identity for Small Business 
The Trademark 
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One of a number of full color illustrations for 
American Machine & Foundry Company / Research & 
Development Division by BILL STEINEL. Represented 
by GRABER ART ASSOCIATES, 37 West 57 Street, 
N.Y. 19, PLaza 3-3251. Printed portfolio sent on request. 
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lightened companies, submit resumes in strict 
confidence to: 


THEODORE S. JONES & CO. 
Box 41 G Milton 87, Mass. 
CUnningham 6-3221 


As specialists in the placement of designers 
and other creative individuals, we have sev 
eral fee-paid positions (central states to east 
coast) from $20,000 to $8,000 as Graphic 
Design Director, Packaging Design Director, 
Corporate Design Manager, etc. We invite 
names also for free mailing list. 

















IBM’s New Look 


Eliot Noyes, IBM's consultant design 
director since 1956, sums up the aim 
for a corporate image this way: “The 
work involved in’ coordinating the 
many aspects of IBM’s design pro 
gram has one basic point of view—to 
express the extremely advanced and 
up to-date nature ol the company and 
its products. ‘To this end we are not 
looking for a theme but for a consist- 
ency of design quality which will in 
effect become a kind of theme, but a 


verv flexible one.” 


The presentation of a new corporate 
face for IBM traces back to 1948 when 
the now president of IBM, Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., assigned Mr. Noyes to 
redesign the electric typewriter. Sales 
went zooming. In 1950 he returned to 
IBM, to redesign one of the World 
Headquarters in New York. 


There were other product and archi 
tecture design duties Mr. Noyes han- 
dled. In 1956 he became consultant 
director to IBM. 


Graphics—more specifically, the IBM 
logo, was tackled first. Mr. Noyes 
called in Paul Rand, who gave the 
logo a fresher, cleaner appearance 
rather than an outright radically new 
design. Rand was then retained to act 
as design consultant for all graphics. 
Mr. Noyes turned his attention” pri- 
marily to architecture, interiors and 


product design. 














My Eye 


By William Golden* 


"Mr. Golden was Creative Director, CBS-TV, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion, until his death 
last’ vear. 


Our “service mark” was conceived pri- 
marily for on-the-air use. It made its 
first appearance as a_ still composite 
photo of the “eye” and a cloud forma- 
tion photographed) from an aban- 
doned Coast Guard ‘Tower. It) was 
originally conceived as a symbol in 
motion. It consisted of several con- 
centric “eyes.” The camera dollied in 
to reveal the “pupil” as an iris dia- 
phragm shutter which clicked open to 
show the network identification and 
clicked shut. 


The title is not designed by us. The 
symbol is used in print with the com- 
pany signatures. It is sometimes used 
as the principal illustration, in a vari- 
ety of ways. It appears on studio mar- 
quees, trucks, mobile units, cameras, 
theater curtains, on the exterior of ou 
building in Television City, Holly- 
wood, in metal, on an interior lobby 
wall in concrete tile, stenciled on the 
back of flats, and lighting equipment, 
on match-boxes, ash trays, neckties, 
cufflinks of inlaid) marble, press-re- 
lease forms, rate cards, booklets and in 


the advertising of affiliated stations. 
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ALPHABETS 


235 East 45th Street 
New York 17,N. Y. 
OXford 7-1797-8-9 


























At three times the price, 
you can't buy a better luci! l 
SOLD DIRECT ONLY 
with a ten day | 
money-back GUARANTEE 
18”x 24” focal plate, C 
17”x 23” copy board. 
Four dia. up or down. Y 
Hundreds sold to the 
nation's top firms... G 


never a return! 
19 00 complete with 
Raptar F 4.5 lens 


Send for literature today! 
LUCYGRAF Mfg. Co. 
1929 N. Hillhurst Ave. 
L.A. 27, NO. 1-0637 
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Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather 


By Rollin C. Smith, Jr. 
Ovilvy, Benson & Mather 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather’s philosophy 
-which verv likely gives us an “im 


age’ —is probably best summarized _ by 


the agency's Creative Credo: 


1. Every advertisement is part of the 
long-term investment in the image ol 


the brand. 


we study the product, the precedents 


and the research. 


3. Content is more important 
technique. What you say is more im 


portant than how you say it. 
!. Unless your campaign 


around a big idea, it will be 


rate. 
>. Every advertisement must 


vant to the copy platform, and must 
deliver the basic selling theme, loud 


and clear. 


6. The brand name must be visible at 
a glance. Almost all advertisements 
are deficient in brand identification 
7. Advertisements should be friendly. 
People don’t buy trom salesmen who 


are bad-mannered. 


8. The consumer is not a moron. She 
is vour wife. We must never insult het 


intelligence. 


them in buying it. 


or service. 


14. Finding the © strongest 


all advertising. 





Print 


2. Before we create a new campaign, 





9. We must make our advertisements 
editorially alert, contemporary. 

consumer is younger than we are. 
10. We cannot bore people into buy 
ing our product. We can only interest 


ll. Every advertisement should 
the reader some reward in return for 
his time and attention: news, benefits, 


12. Committees can criticize advertise- 
ments; they cannot create them. 

13. When vou are lucky enough 
get a great advertisement, repeat it. 
(Instant Maxwell House ran 
lor five years . . . with historic results.) 





promise is the most important job in 










































THE INCREDIBLE STORY OF THE ZIPPO LIGHTER 


and a man who beleves a lighter should work forever 
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THAT OLD MY BLUE 
BLACK MAGIC HEAVEN 


§ ©1950 Hortensia Music, Paris. ©Assigned 1950 to Chappell : 
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HANDBOOK OF PLANT AND FLORAL ORNAMENT 


FROM EARLY HERBALS 


by Richard G. Hatton 


1200 floral engravings by 17th century masters, 
less than ' of a cent each! 


One of the most unusual and useful swipe-files 
ever printed! 
now only $2.98 


Why pay up to $15 per rental for unusual, eye catching floral or 
plant drawings to use in your work when you want to suggest 
natural form, rusticity, natural growth, medicine, drugs, natural 
beauty and other related ideas. Here is the greatest collection ever 
of drawings of plants, shrubs, flowers, vines and trees—over 1200 
of them—at less than 15 of a cent each! 


These are not just ordinary drawings of plants and flowers. They 
are copperplates and woodcuts taken from rare 16th and 17th cen- 
tury herbals which are now found only in rare book rooms. of 
libraries or archives. The artists and engravers who made them are 
among the most distinguished of the period: Hieronymos Bock, 
Brunfells, Egenolph, Clusius, Gessner, Tabernaemontanus. 


When you are stuck for a really unusual, yet strong and distinc- 
tive illustration idea, try using one of these floral illustrations. 
There is not one that is hackneyed or familiar, yet there is an 
enormous range and variety to choose from. Some are almost 
ideographic and dramatically stark in outline. Others are lush, 
delicate and elaborate, with fine crosshatchings and multiple lines. 
Some are naturalistic, others are highly stylized. Hundreds of 
varicties of plants and flowers are pictured. 


For unusual texture effects, these copperplate and woodblock 
prints have few equals. They combine perfectly with modern 
layouts and never fail as tasteful attention-getters on direct mail, 
space ads, displays, packages or brochures. Everything is in clear 
line and any individual items may be reproduced in any way 
absolutely free. 


Introductions. Over 1200 illustrations. Appendix. Index. 548pp. 


6% x 9h. CD649. Paperbound $2.98 
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OTHER LOW-PRICE DOVER 
ARTWORK SOURCES FOR YOUR 
SWIPE-FILE 


Save hundreds of dollars yearly . . . highest 
quality art work... unusual, hard-to-find 
material . . . reproduce any individual 
items copyright free everything in 
clear line . . . the entire library for less 
than two rentals from an archives ... over 
11,000 illustrations! 


All books bound in sturdy paper, sewn in signa- 
tures, printed carefully on heavy stock. 


CD557. STYLES OF ORNAMENT, A Speltz. Larg- 
est collection of traditional ornament in 
print Over 3750 ornaments and decorated 
objects. Egypt, Assyria, Romans, Greeks, 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, Baroque, Vic- 
torian. Jewelry, weapons, armor, thrones, 
furniture, clothing, marquetry, statuary, 
mirrors, chests, etc. 640pp. 6 x 9. 


CD544. DECORATIVE ALPHABETS AND INITIALS, 
A. Nesbitt. Original collection. 3900 beauti- 
ful ornamental initials, ornate early Irish 
initials medieval illuminated initials, Ren- 
aissance faces, incunabula faces of Durer, 
Holbein, Cresci, baroque and rococo let- 
ters, Fraktur, Schwabacher blocks, Victor- 
ian, etc. 192pp. 7% x 10%. $2.25 
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CD84. DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, 
J. Enciso. 766 unique, powerful designs from 
pre-Columbian pottery and textiles of Az- 
tecs, Olmecs, Mayas, Toltecs. Plumed ser- 
pents, flowers, wind gods, dancers, masks, 
monsters, abstract ornament. Hardcover 
price for this collection was $17.50. 192pp. 
Th x 10%, 

CD25. PRIMITIVE ART, Franz Boas. Over 900 
illustrations of primitive design, ornament, 
illustration. Totem poles, ceramic vessels, 
leatherwork, wood, basketry, etc. All in 
easily reproducible line; extensive explana- 
tory text by great American anthropologist. 
376pp. 5% x 8. $1.95 


CD53. LETTERING AND ALPHABETS, J. A. Cava- 
nagh. 89 basic hand lettering styles, com- 
plete alphabets derived from Caslons, Bo- 
donis, Garamonds, Gothic, Black Letter, 
Oriental, etc. Upper and lower, numerals 
and common signs. Technical hints on 
makeup, construction. 121pp. 94 x 8. $1.25 


CD125. HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES, 
C. P. Hornung. Working collection of 1836 
basic designs and variations of circle, line, 
band, square, cross, diamond, swastika, 
pentagon, octagon, hexagon, star, scroll, 
interlacement, shield, etc. Notes on back- 
ground and symbolism. 240pp. 
5% x 8. $1.90 


CD302. HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, F. Meyer. 
Over 3300 line cuts from Greek, Roman 
periods to 19th century. 180 plates illus- 
trate design elements, tracery, motifs, etc., 
through the ages; 100 plates show deco- 
rated objects: crowns, chairs, vases, jew- 
elry, altars, bottles, utensils, etc. Full text. 
562pp. 5% x 8. : 


CD162. THE BOOK OF SIGNS, R. Koch. 493 au- 
thentic symbols from ancient mss., cathe- 
drals, coins, pottery, etc.: early crosses, 
Roman emperor monograms, astrological, 
chemical, botanical, other symbols, runes, 
housemarks. Sold for $25 on out-of-print 
market. 104pp. 6% x 9%. $1.00 
pore ty ee 


ept. 322, Dover Putlications, Inc. 
Ij 180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 


Please rush me the following copyright-free art- 
B work source books: (give key numbers, prices) i 


§ ' am enclosing $ in full payment. (Ado 
10¢ per book for postal and handling charges if 


| order is less than $5.00). Please print 
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Trademark Design 


By Alvin Lustig 


Reprinted from the 
collected writings of 
Alvin Lustig, Holland R. Melson, Jr. 


What are the qualities that can give a 
mark other than an ephemeral exist- 
ence? Simplicity would seem to be a 
desirable quality, yet in itself it is no 
guarantee of universalitv. Some of 
the most “dated” looking trademarks 
are simple, yet their old-fashioned ap- 
pearance is obvious. Conversely, many 
forms which are extremely compli- 
cated and verv old still seem to have 
a vibrant life and newness about them. 
\ concept that is essentially illustra- 
tive can be simplified and conven- 
uionalized and still not have the power 
of a symbol. Geometric form provides 
an almost automatic universality of 
form, but it also, usually, brings a 
certain deadness and static character. 
Some of the most successful marks 
have been based on geometry, but they 
deviate sufficiently to achieve a certain 
dynamism. Symbols of movement such 
as the spiral, the pendulum, the ar- 
row, because of the universal char- 
acter of these movements, provide an 
air of fixity. 


Numerals and letters of the alphabet 
make verv useful elements for the de- 
signer to work with in developing 
successful marks. Because of the con- 
tinuity of the tradition of the form 
lving behind such devices, one can be 
rather sure of their vitalitv. One must 
be very careful of the character of 
distortion that is used in drawing such 
marks, because letter forms which have 
become too far removed from the basic 
shapes seem to date almost the most 
rapidly. Natural phenomena of all 
sorts, such as the sun, the moon, stars, 
the seas, etc., provides a universal con- 
tent, but the form still requires the 
sensitive designer. 


By the foregoing remarks it should be 
not construed that forms which have 
a certain mathematical or regular 
character are more successful in avoid- 
ing the ephemeral. Freely drawn, 
orthographic forms can be just as 
lasting in character. Witness the 
startling vibrancy of Chinese calligra- 
phy or certain early water marks. Ob- 
viously there is no fixed rule or set of 
rules that will guarantee a quality or 
universality. 





The Trademark 


By Eric H. A. Teran 
Jim Nash Associates 


Today a company is known by the 
trademark it keeps. 


But how many trademarks are really 
worth keeping? How many are merely 
registered pictures or words taking up 
advertising space and budget? No 
company, whether large or small, can 
afford to support an ineffective trade- 
mark. Unless the symbol is quickly 
recognized and easily remembered, 
thousands of advertising dollars can 
be thrown away needlessly before the 
trademark begins to work. There are 
more than 350,000 trademarks  regis- 
tered in Washington, D. C. But how 
many of these could vou recognize 
and, more important, how many could 
you identify with the company it rep 
resents? That is the test for a good 
trademark. 


\ well planned trademark design must 
have interesting, individual character- 
istics so that it will be instantly recog 
nized and easily remembered. It must 
reproduce in any size or color so that 
it will be just as effective whether it’s 
applied to a business card or a_bill- 
board, or whether it’s used in a full- 
color advertisement or on black and 
white television. 


Whether designed for a large or small 
organization, the job of the well de- 
signed trademark remains the same. 
It must be an effective spokesman for 
the company and it must create con- 
fidence in that company. 


Symbol of desired identity 


\s the corporate “coat of arms,” the 
trademark is the visual symbol for the 
desired corporate identity and, as 
such, must describe the individual 
characteristics of the company while 
expressing the qualities that build 
confidence. To do this the designer 
must know the image the company 
wants to create for its various publics, 
he must understand the underlying 
preference and memory patterns olf 
those various publics and he must be 
able to interpret the predetermined 
corporate image to the numerous pub- 
lics in the most simple, direct way. 


























Perspectives in Patterns on 
Curtis Fluoro White Shalimar 


. easy on the eyes and easy to read 


CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


Newark, Delaware 







































































“Perspectives in Patterns” was printed by offset lithography in four 
colors on Curtis Fluoro White Shalimar Cover, Basis 70. 





Curtis Shalimar is available in 75# Text and 70# Cover in Fluoro 
White, Regular White, Pink, Blue, Yellow and Green. 














Curtis papers are nationally distributed 





through these leading paper merchants 














AKRON, OHIO LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
The Petrequin Paper Company Caskie Paper Company, Inc. Raleigh Paper Company 
ALBANY, NEW YORK MACON, GEORGIA READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. H. Smith Paper Corporation Macon Paper Company The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND MADISON. WISCONSIN Wilcox-Walter-F urlong Paper Company 
The Paper Supply Company Aira Paper Company RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
White-Rose Paper Company, Inc. . i . B. W. Wilson Paper Company, Inc. 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA MANSFIELD, OHIO ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company Sterling Paper Company Genesee Valley Paper Company 
of Bethlehem, Inc. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Graham Paper Company C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Lindenmeyr Paper Company MIAMI. FLORIDA ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK Everglade Paper Company sraham Paper Company 
Hubbs & Howe Company Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
5 _ ~ i —_ 
CANTON, OHIO yen we ie semen seal ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Herrington Paper Company Relicble ~ — C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Charlotte Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Graham Paper Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS C. J. Duffey Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Bradner Smith & Company MOBILE, ALABAMA Wilson-Rich Paper Company 
pose 3 wy Ara a Partin Paper Company SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Reliable Paper Company NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE SERARESS SNe SOON 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Clements Paper Company pi tr ae faye ’ 
Merchants Paper Company, Inc. Graham Paper Company attic. tad Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT TWEEDWEAVE and STONERIDGE 

The Petrequin Paper Company Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Carpenter Paper Company 
COLUM BUS, OHIO NEW JERSEY SHALIMAR 

Sterling Paper Company HILLSIDE West Coast Paper Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





ba Sagan NEWARK McGinnis Independent Paper Co., Inc. 
Hull Paper C Forest Paper Corp. of New Jersey SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
Pacer ~ agg vest Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. Wertgame Paper Company 
ee hes eel NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
2 2 Graham Paper Company Genesee Valley Paper Company 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN - /ASHINGTON 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK TACOMA, WASHINGTC 
EL PASO. TEXAS The Alling & Cory Company Allied Paper Company 

Graham Paper C Miller & Wright Paper Company TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 

i per Company ~ s Nos 

2 as The Canfield Paper Company Capital Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Capital Paper Company, Inc. TAMPA. FLORIDA 

Central Michigan Paper Company Crestwood Paper Company, Inc. Ts * cera : 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Forest Paper Company, Inc. Pee Se ee 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. TOLEDO, OHIO 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA awk saoeeney & Sons Cannon Paper Company 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company = tinier or orate, “aie TUCSON, ARIZONA 

. ‘ “ Nelson-Whitehead Paper Company Graham Paper Company 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS The Whitaker Paper Company : ‘ 5 
Plymouth Paper Company, Inc. Willmann Paper Company, Inc. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Frank Parsons Paper Company, Inc. 






OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


L. S. Bosworth Company, Inc. Graham Paper Company WICHITA, KANSAS 


Graham Paper Company Graham Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ORLANDO, FLORIDA YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
Indiana Paper Company, Inc. Central Paper Company Carpenter Paper Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Jacksonville Paper Company A. Hartung & Company CANADA 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI The J. L. N. Smythe Company LONDON, ONTARIO 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. Wilcox-Waltet-Furlong Paper Company Buntin Reid Paper Co., Limited 


a Wertgame Paper Company PHOENIX, ARIZONA MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA Graham Paper Company Kruger Paper Company 
se Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA OTTAWA, ONTARIO Pay 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA General Paper Corporation Buntin Reid Paper Co., Limited 
Ingram Paper Company TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Rowland Paper Company est Coast Paper Company ALL EXPORT ORDERS 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND Dayton, Price Company 
Graham Paper Company Providence Paper Company New York City, New York 
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CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


Newark, Delaware 








Materials and Methods 


In this section we bring readers infor- 
mation from graphic arts suppliers of 
their materials and services to help 
make the designer’s job easier and 
more creative. If you’d like more in- 
formation or actual samples where in- 
dicated on any item, write, on your 
letterhead, to ‘Materials and Meth- 
ods,” PRINT, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. ¥. 


Print 





Materials and methods 


Two colors look like four 


Economical color halftone reproduc- 
tion can be obtained by a newly de- 
veloped method of putting colored 
inks to colored paper stocks. The 
process, developed by the Martin 
Cantine Company, achives two color 
illustrations that look like four by 
applying bendays to tinted stocks. 


An important factor to the seemingly- 
multi-color result is in the quality of 
the separations and the full use of 
color combinations. The tinted stock 
(coated for fine screen halftone print- 
ing by either letterpress or offset) is 
used advantageously to capture deli- 
cate tonal gradations of color. 


Although the technique will not be a 
substitute for the four-color process, 
it does promise economy on certain 
kinds of work and has, in fact, already 
been used by a cosmetic maker. 


The Esopus tinted paper line is avail- 
able in two weights and eight pastel 
coated tints. The Martin Cantine 
Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 


Combination puncher and binder 


This portable machine provides a 
punching and plastic binding opera- 
tion in a single unit. Portable, selling 
for about $200, and sized like a type- 
writer, the machine can bind sales 
presentations, reports, catalogs, book- 
lets and manuals. General Binding 
Corporation, Northbrook, III. 


Lighter costs 


Samples of lightweight papers de- 
signed to help cut the cost of direct 
mailings are offered along with a cost- 
comparison chart. Ecusta Paper Prod- 
ucts, Pisgah Forest, N. C. 


“Tape-Stik” 


Available! A special  silk-screening 
stock that costs the same as_ plain 


paper and _ has pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive on back. The advertising mes 
sage can be screened on the taped side 


for use inside windows, glass, doors, 
and showcases; or on the opposite side 
for use on walls, poles, truck sides, 
etc. Kleen-Stik, Chicago, Tl. 


Color swatches 


Here is a color swatch book containing 
500 pages of printing colors, with over 
24,000 perforated color swatches that 
can be removed. The book is divided 
into two sections—one on _ coated 
paper, the other on uncoated paper 
to facilitate color matching. $47.50. 


Color Swatch Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Silk-Screen posters 


Although four-color process by silk 
screen printing has been in existence 
for 25 years, it is rarely used in the 
United States. The Chase Manhattan 
has just done so, creating four-color 
and counter display poster via silk 
screen. The posters are 2’ by 3’ repro- 
ductions of one of the bank’s maga- 
zine campaign advertisements. Uti- 
lized in getting a three-dimensional 
effect, were the four 9” by 12” letter- 








press plates made for printing the 
original ads. Silk-screening by Roy- 
cliff Associates, New York, N. Y. 


Pen and brush lettering 


The 18th Edition of the “Speedball 
Textbook for Pen & Brush Lettering” 
by Ross F. George is off the press. The 
new book contains a section on Chan- 
cery. Price 75¢. C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 


Bond paper samples 


Sample portfolio of 25°, cotton fiber 
bond paper suitable for letterpress, 
lithography, and raised printing is 
yours for the writing. American Writ- 
ing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 


Two-sided embossing 


A process for embossing and printing, 
in register, on both sides of a single 
sheet has been developed by Irving 
Warhaftig, formerly art director and 
Edward Funk, a vice president, at 
Klemtner & Co., a Newark N. J. 
pharmaceutical agency. 
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univers 
45 46 47 48 49 
univers | |univers | | univers univers univers | 
53 55 56 57 68 59 
univers univers | |univers | |univers | |univers | | univers 
63 65 66 67 68 
univers univers | | univers | | univers | | univers 
73 75 76 
univers | |univers| | univers 
83 Univers, anew concept in type design, 
was created to meet the growing need 
for consistency, unity and identity 
unive rs in modern design for printing. 
All of the 21 variants in Univers stem 


from a single basic design, and the entire 
series was worked out to the last detail 
before a single matrix was cut. 

Through this approach, the well-known 
Swiss designer Adrian Frutiger has 
created a unique and total type concept. 
The first of the Univers series are 

now available from ATF Type Dealers. 


American Type Founders 
200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey 





WALBAUM 
AL aaaRTR 


Amsterdam Continental Types and 
Graphic Equipment Inc. is privileged 
to make Walbaum available in the 
United States on American point body. 


J. G. Justus Erich WALBAUM 
(1768-1837) was the most celebrated 
Central European type designer of the 
Age of Reason. Walbaum was selected 
for printing the works of his great 
contemporaries, Goethe and Schiller. 





These were the times that produced the 
great names: England’s John Basker 
ville, Italy’s Giambattista Bodoni, 
France’s Firmin Didot. 





WALBAUM, increasingly, has be- 
come known as a typophile’s face. In 
England, Oliver Simon of The Cur- 
win Press prized the Walbaum family 
and, with it, created some of the 
more celebrated examples of the 
printer’s art. 

Today’s Walbaum is cast in excep- 
tionally fine metal. Its well-balanced, 
precisely-proportioned lines are sen- 
sitive as the classic logic of its inspi- 
ration, yet sturdy enough to stand the 
severe tests of the 20th century photo- 
mechanical reproduction methods. 


WALBAU M—6 to 48 point body sizes, 
including small and large 10 point 
ITALIC —6 to 36 point body sizes, 
including small and large 10 point 
MEDIUM — 6 to 36 point body sizes, 
including small and large 10 point 





Available from the sole importers: 
AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES 
a) AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 
276 Park Ave. So., New York 10 
SP 7-4980 Please write for specimen sheets. 
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Materials and methods 


Steel engravings 


These menus for the United States 
Lines have been produced by genuine 
steel etchings. Such etchings in the 
past have been limited to, and avail- 
able for, the appreciation of a favored 
few, for the master engraver often 


Viti’ Mids Sines 


labored for months over the execution 
of a single plate which put his render- 
ings far beyond the reach of commer- 
cial usage. However, new techniques 
for producing steel plates make pos- 
sible prints at production costs in line 
with letterpress printers and _ lithog- 
raphers. Steelograph Company, New 
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2-COLO R PRO C ESS by offset or letterpress 


When customers cannot wait for 4-color plates and production, the mod- 
ernized 2-color process may save the situation. This insert is an example of 
what can economically be produced at top speed by 2-color process on a fine 


coated paper such as Cantine’s Zenagloss. 


The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. 


Model: Claudia Rhodes 


This insert is printed by 
offset in two colors on Can- 
tine’s Zenagloss Offset Coated 
25x38-—80 (160M), 2-color 
photograph and process sepa- 
rations by Pictura, New York 


lanti“ey LENAGLOSS OFFSET COATED 


2- C 0 LO H PRO C ES S widens the color printing market 


2-color process printing has proved commercially practical for both offset 
and letterpress. It is not a substitute for 4-color work when a close match 
of intricate color copy is demanded. But with Cantine’s Coated Papers, it 
gives remarkable multicolor effects —and at a saving of time and money. 


It widens the market for color printing of quality. 


lantines healed My 


This insert produced by 
offset in two colors on Can- 
tine's Zenagloss Coated 
Offset 25x 38—80 (160M). 
Dual-color separations 
made by Pictura, New York 
City, from full-color trans- 
parency furnished by Pan 
American World Airways 
System. (Scene in the 
French Riviera). 23x29 
A.T.F. Big Chief Press. Inks 
by General Printing Ink Co. 
* 
For extra colors, an Esopus 
Tint is recommended. Ask 
your paper merchant for 
samples, or write: The Mar- 
tin Cantine Company, Sau- 
gerties, N. Y., specialists in 
Coated Papers since 1888. 














Materials and methods 


Annual report kit 


An “Annual Report Kit,” designed by 
Art Director Dan Gallagher of Mc- 
Cann-Marschalk for Mead Papers. Its 
four pockets house booklets on 1) The 
Concept of the Annual Report 2) 
Planning and Writing the Annual Re- 
port 3) Producing the Annual Report 
1) Selecting Paper for the Annual Re- 
port. Available to those responsible 
for preparing company annual reports. 
The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 




















SPEEDGALL 


FROM 
ANY POINT 
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Speedball gives you the widest choice of lettering combinations . . . 5 styles and 36 
points ...4 steel brushes... Specify Speedball Products and get the best. Comprehen- 
sive lettering charts on request for only .08 in stamps. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1,N.J. 
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BRAND NEW 
CURRENT ISSUE 


CLIP BOOK of LINE ART 


YOURS FOR 30-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 








It's great—but don’t take our word 
for it. Try it in your own office for 
30 days! Puts professional flavor into 
your low-budget paste-ups saves 
you time and money. Used by ad 
agencies, art studios, printers and in- 
dustry for ads, printed pieces 
publications, direct mail, visual aids 
Dozens of black-and-white line draw- 
ngs every month—top quality real- 
Stic, stylized, decorative and humor- 
ous. Ready to use—just clip and 
ste! Get the current issue of three 
ferent books on 30-day free trial 
No obligation. Just jot a memo on 
your company letterhead: “Send me 
the current issue of ‘Clip Book of Line 
Art’ on 30-day approval.” 
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HARRY VOLK JR. ART STUDIO 
PLEASANTVILLE 5. NEW JERSEY 


Print in Red and Black on Both sides 
at these wonderfully low prices! 


8¥%2x 11 11x17 
Both sides printed Both sides printed 
in red and black in red ond black 











Trimming and wrapping 
in pockages 
of 500 included 


10M $8.50 per M $15.00 per M 
25M $6.00 per M $11.00 per M 


50M $5.50 per M $10.50 per M 


100 M $4.25 perM 


$ 8.00 perm 





and for a single flat charge of $50, regardless of quantity, you 
can have a third color on one side in addition to red and 
black on both sides. 





& 50 Ib. white offset MM Quality printing on a Roll-Fed Webb. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed MM Shipment within 2 weeks 


@ |-side bleed, pre-screened halftones or screens, 
solids not exceeding one-quarter of a page and 
reverse ready for camera gre included. 





HOW TO SEND COPY: Cup) should be ready for camera with red color 


indicated on tissue or overlay. No strip-ins. Nothing else is required. 


We'll gladly send you econ- 

omy quotations on other sizes 

and stocks, and other colors. 

Colortone phead 
Cc 


reative Printing Through Lithogrophy 
2400 17th Street Mi Washington 9, D. C. ME DUpont 7-6800 


(Direct Dialing Area Code 202) 
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Annual report kit 
continued 


Materials and methods 














Flexographic printing aid 


The Flexotracter is a tool for the 
rapid compensation of art for sticky 
bank rubber plate printing. Similar 
in design and use to the protractor, it 
is designed to show the angle of com- 
pensation for the stretch of rubber 
plates. Additional data furnished. 
Rick Springer, Chicago, Il. 


Gummed label samples 


You can remove the white and colored 
gummed label paper from this sam- 
ple book . . . select the proper grade 
for a specific label application, then 
return the swatches to the sample 
book for future use. Paper is said to 
stay flat under variation in tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions. Sample 
book available. Mid States Gummed 
Paper Division, 3M Company, Bed- 
ford Park, Ill. 





Typography is an attraction* ma 
*that 

which 
allures 
or 
entices; 
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American 
College 


Dictionary 
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DESIGNER: CARL REGEHR 





1’, Ge @) N S E N | typographers, inc. 











22 East Illinois Street / Chicago 11, Illinois 
960 W. 12th Street / Los Angeles 15, California 
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Filmotype 


Saves Money 
Makes Money 


There are thousands of Filmotype Photo Typesetting 
Machines around the world...each providing a 
variety of assets. But when the mail rolls in, the 
basic fact boils down to this: users save money, 
make money with Filmotype. 


“We have found Filmotype to be just what 
a Commercial Art Studio like ours needed 

© © © © © @ @ fo speed up production and cut down on 
our cost price of hand lettering and type- 
setting.” 


Thousands of sizes and styles of Filmotype type 
and lettering! 


Right from the machine, copy perfect for re- 
production . .. takes only seconds! 
Finest professional quality, of course, still anyone 
can produce Filmotype copy. 
Pays-For-Itself Plan makes owning a Filmotype easy 
. for anyone! 
Write for ° ; 
Display Type in this advertisement is Filmotype .. . 
body copy is Alphatype. 


@) ick Blvd. 
FILMOTYPE 2orm«e 


complete details today! 


Print 





Materials and methods 


Printing check list 


“Printing Buyer’s Check List of Es- 
sentials’ has basic information on 
planning and preparing material the 
way the printer likes to receive it. 
Copies of this eight-pager are yours 
without charge. Herald Square Press, 
New York, N. Y. 


Color mixing palette 


This new type color palette kit con- 
sists of an aluminum cup holder, 25 
disposable cups and a snap-on cover 
which snaps on to the aluminum tray, 
keeps colors in ready-to-use condition. 
Regush Products Company, New York, 
N. Y. 


Information on time 


Want a bulletin on calendars? You 
can get one, as well as data on electro- 
type plates and reproduction profits 
of calendars for any month or year. 
Cobb Shinn, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New paper 


For stencil duplicating, spirit dupli- 
cating, and offset lithography, the 
Howard Paper Company has devel- 
oped “Du-All.” Comes in five colors, 
in cut and standard sizes. Howard 
Paper Mills, Urbana, Ohio. 


Aluminum foil standards 


Standards for aluminum foil in vari- 
ous laminations with paper and board 
are detailed in a booklet. The book- 
let lists specifications for foil thick- 
nesses, weights of papers commonly 
used in foil laminations, basic types of 
paperboards, methods of testing lac- 
quers on foil, and a complete glossary 
of terms used by the industry. Also in- 
cluded is a page of conversion for- 
mulas—a handy guide to quick de- 
termination of foil requirements. Lami- 
nated Foil Manufacturers’ Association, 
Providence, R. I. 
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BLUE RIDGE 


TEXT » COVER + BRISTOL 








for 
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STANDARD 
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BLUE RIDGE 


Text, Cover and Bristol 








Designed to be one 

of the most beautiful 

genuinely felt textured papers, 
BLUE RIDGE offers the ultimate in 
distinguished backgrounds for 
focusing attention on your 


prestige advertising. 


For the designer, 
the advertiser, 
the printer, 


Standard’s luxurious BLUE RIDGE assures dram 


TEXT e COVER e BRISTOL 





T edegance, depth and feeling... 
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lramatic departures from the commonplace. 


This folder is printed by offset lithography on 











Standarda’s 
BLUE RIDGE 


TEXT + COVER + BRISTOL 



































ITEMS STOCKED AT MILL 
TEXT 
BASIS WEIGHT _25 x 38 70 80 
WwW. Sheets WwW. Sheets 
CARTON P. 
Grain Direction BPE del VY tse Por Pi. 
ay Mae a re 119 1200 136 1100 
Oe BOS os oe eee: 140 1000 160 1000 
Wee Mee ic a eee. 232 600 266 600 
Y 
0 Pa Sage ne ee nage 119 1200 
Oe 140 1000 
Ee. De SSRs ON Rea 232 600 
COVER 
BASIS WEIGHT __20 = 26 _ $5 80 
WHITE 
OT ORO nee ae 201 750 248 500 
EE Reet aes 201 750 248 500 
MEER 2 hid ie 260 500 320 500 
Lt See ees 402 375 496 250 
IVORY 
RS Sera: gh ea rand 201 750 
ET SE ecanee eee, 201 750 
te . See roe 402 375 
BRISTOL 
BASIS WEIGHT 222 x 28Ye 160 
Ok Me eee 251 500 
Be es Fi ee 251 500 
Lk. Se ee ee 502 250 
NO BROKEN CARTONS WILL BE SHIPPED 
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Another fine paper from the mills of 





STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK RICHMOND 


CHICAGO 











A few back issues of 


Print 


are still available 


to our readers! 
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Rudolf Koch—His work and the 
Offenbach workshop. 

American ‘Type Designers and 
their work. 

300k Jacket Designers Guild in 
spires upgraded design. 
Illuminated Books of the Middle 
\ees and Renaissance. 

Devoted entirely to the Type 
writer, its many faces and use. 
The only reference of its kind 
“Paper's Role in Design.” 

Just check the back issues you 
wish, enclose $1.50 for each and 
send to: PRINT, Circulation 
Dept., 1519 Connecticut: Avenue. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











When it comes to economy, smart 
printing buyers come to Carey. 
Without stinting on quality, Carey 
offers a wide range of diversified 
jobs—letterpress or offset-—in one, 
two, three, four or five colors—at 
substantial savings. If your budget 
and schedule is tight, call Arthur 
Friedman, sales manager. 





66 years of achievement 


CAREY PRESS CORP. © 406 WEST 31st STREET ¢ NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
e CH. 4-1000 




















For your own pleasure . . 





NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 
575 Park Avenue at 63rd Street 


Reservations suggested for lunch and dinner 


and when entertaining important clients 


TEmpleton 8-6490. Open daily and Sunday 




















Letterhead Design 


Modern printet 


The reason for this letterhead design: 
a printer purchased an old firm ol 
established craftsmen with a fine repu- 
tation for their craftsmanship but with 
out a modern service. To create a con 
cept of modern service with his clients, 
the printer began with a redesign of 
the letterhead. He decided to retain 
the original symbol of the pressmen 
next to an old press. At the same time 
he combined this svmbol with a con- 
trasting geometric design of his initials 
“J. Vo kK.” The letterhead uses the 
company name and address at the bot 
tom of the sheet. The white letterhead 
stock is printed letterpress in metallic 
cold next to black offset and blind em- 
hossed stamping of the geometric ini- 
tials. Designer: Howard Alber for John 
\V. Kratz Printer 


Die-cut trademark 


\n unusual treatment of the trademark 
is found in this letterhead design. Mr. 
Ischerny has used a die-cut to indicate 
his client's representative mark rather 
than printing it. An added touch to the 
design is found in his use of paper to 
further bring out the die-cut trademark 
The paper. Strathmore, is tan on the 
writing side and white on the back. 
When folded the white side shows 
through the die-cut against the = tan 
Designer: George Tscherny for B. H. 
Wragge. 
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An ineffable image of good taste... 
PLOVER BOND, the visibly better 
letterhead paper. 


WHITING- 





better papers are made with cotton fiber 




































































nomy opinion 


This entire issue is devoted to Cor- 
Identitv—the continuitv of the 
image a Company presents to the pub- 


porate 


lic. Some of the 
graphic achievements and 
are the result of sound business-minded 
and consumer oriented thinking. 


solutions represent 
outstanding 


“Faces and Fortunes” 
Identity is 
nothing new: A new word for an idea 
far older 
I have no inkling what this idea might 


himberly-Clark’s 
mentions that Corporate 
than any corporation alive. 


be called 20 vears from now. I do not 


know what developments will come 
about, but I fell that we have barely 
touched the subject. 

veration? I don’t think so. 


> 


\n exag 


Without a doubt the business world 
has awakened to the fact that there are 
certain tangibles in how it presents itself 
to the consumer. The past few years 
have shown us the value of recognition 
(an image repeated and acknowledged) 
and the merit of an image (a consistent 
pattern of information with enough 
uniqueness to be distinguished from 
any other such pattern). Recognition 
and image are closely interwoven and 
rely on visual formulations. 


The difficulties involved in the imple- 
mentation of this principle is one of the 
reasons for the lack of intelligent prog- 
ress in the field of Corporate Identity. 


\t a time when research, advertising, 
packaging, 
keting are 
vastly 


product design and mar- 
usually in the hands of 
diflerent' organizations, an un- 
necessarily complicated situation arises. 
(Anyone who has ever been engaged 
in a Corporate Identity Program will 
readily testify to this). There are no 
design organizations today who could 
really offer such a well-rounded service 
Thus management is forced to lose 
efhciency and coordination of the multi- 
latertal efforts. 

It is in this direction that we need to 
offer our clients services as design co- 
ordinators. 


Consolidation of a Corporate Identity 
Program has never meant the consis- 
tently bad application of mediocre vis- 
ual cliches to various media. No cor- 


Print 


poration gains by consistently applying 


a poor image to advertising, letter- 


heads, posters, etc. 
And yet, open any magazine and look. 


Ihe answer to this could possibly be 
found in the “design organization of 
the future,” where implementation of a 
corporate design program, in fact, all 
corporate visual communications are 
created and controlled by a small group. 
Such a group would be able to work 
much closer with management than any 
organization we have known to date. 
The line between the creative idea, 
management and the consumer could 
In addition, under 
such a setup, a watering down of the 


then be shortened. 


central concept would be less apt to 
occur. 


This is describing an ideal situation. 
and one which is more applicable to 
brand-identity than to a corporation 
consisting of many divisions. But it 
points up the need, I believe, for de- 
signers with the background and capa- 
bility to assist a client in more than 
just a trademark design, more than just 
an ad series and more than just market 
research. It is easy to see how manage- 
ment stands to benefit through such 
all-media, 


integrated, creative — ap- 


proaches. 


The argument that we live in a time 
of extreme specialization and that the 
situation suggested above would be difh- 
cult to bring about, is valid. But I do 
not believe it is something which entails 
much planning, rather it is my opinion 
that the change will eventually come 
through necessity. 


Some design organizations are already 
moving in this direction. The experi- 


ences and prospects are promising for 


design organizations and management 
working under the auspices of an en- 
lightened approach to the problems of 
unified visual communications. 
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Lensmasters who capture the powerful personal images that symbolize company, products and services, 
ask to see samples by calling: New York, JUdson 2-1877 Chicago, WHitehall 4-3340; Detroit, Midwestern 4-8787 
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230 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
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